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London Amusements. 
MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 
ADELPHI. Mon., Wed., Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” LONDON PAVILION. Tues., Thurs., 2.30. “ WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
APOLLO. Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. “LITTLE ACCIDENT.” LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 THE NEW MOON. 


ST. JAMES’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. * FAME.” 











DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “ THESE FEW ASHES.” SAVOY. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
FORTUNE. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. AREN’T WE ALL? STRAND. Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. THE SHADOW OF THE EAST. 
GAIETY. Tues & Fri., 2.30 “ LOVE LIES.” VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ COO-EE!” 

CARRICK. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “ THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” WINTER CARDEN. Wed., Sat., 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 
HIPPODROME. Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. “ THE FIVE O'CLOCK GIRL.” WYNDHAM’S. Sat., 2.30. MAJOR BARBARA. 
ADELPHI. (Ger. 6622.) A New Musical Comedy. ‘‘ MR. CINDERS.”’ STRAND. (Ger. 3830.) EVENINGS, 830. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
EVGs., 8.15 MON., WED., SAT., 230. BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. THE SHADOW OF THE EAST. 


‘The best musical show for years.’'—Daily Express. 


FRANKLIN DYALL. 8. J. Warmington. Cicely Jones. MARY MERRALL. 





APOLLO. (Gerr. 6970.) EVGS., 8.30. THURS. 
LYNNE OVERMAN in “LITTLE ACCIDENT.” 
“ CONTINUOUS LAUGHTER 


MATS., & SAT., 2.30 


SUCCESS.”—Daily Sketch. 


DRURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., at 2.30. 
“THE NEW MOON.” 
EVELYN GENE GERRARD, HOWETT WORSTER. 


A Romantic Musical Play. 


LAYE, 


DUKE OF YORK'’S. 
“THESE FEW ASHES.” 
EVERY EVENING, MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30 


(Ger. 0313.) OWEN NARES in 


By Leonard Ide. 
at 8.50. 


FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7373-4.) 
FRANK 








AREN’T WE ALL? 


PHYLLIS DARE, CELLIER, ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


EVENINGS, at 80 MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.50. 








GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780.) 
“ LOVE LIES.” 


LADDIE CLIFF. STANLEY LUPINO 
Madge Elliott, Cyril Ritchard, Connie Emerald. 


EVENINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.40. 


A New Musical Play. 








eannien. (Gerr. 9513.) EVGS., 8.15 (Ex. Mons.). Wed., Thurs. and Sat. 2.300 
“THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” 


By Reginald Berkeley. 


HIPPODROME, London. 
Evenings, at 8.15 
“THE FIVE O'CLOCK GIRL.’ 


GEORGE GROSSMITH 
URSULA JEANS. JEAN COLIN 


Mats., Weds., Thurs. & Sats., at 2H 


ERNEST TRUEX 
HERMIONE BADDELEY. 


LONDON PAVILION. 
CHARLES B 


“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 


EVENINGS, 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.00 


COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 





LYRIC Hammersmit Riverside 3012 EVENINGS, at 





LA VIE PARISIENNE. Musi Offenbach 
Produced by Nigel Playfair Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.50 
ST. JAMES’S. Gerr. 3903 EVGS., 8.30 MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30 


GERALD du MAURIER in ‘‘ FAME.” 


en Nesbitt, Nora Swinburne, Nigel Bruce, Frank Vosper. 








ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger 1245.) 
PARK LANE.” By 


EVGS., at 8.15, MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 


“-- 
éé 


Walter Hackett 





SAVOY. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., MON., THURS., SAT 
** JOURNEY’S END.” 


** LONDON’S 


, 2.30. Temple Bar 8888 


FINEST PLAY.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


VAUDEVILLE. EVENINGS, at 8.30. 
““COO-EE!” 


Dorothy Dickson, Billy Bennett, Stanley Holloway. 


MATS., MON., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
A NEW REVUE, 


WINTER GARDEN. (Holborn 6881.) 





FUNNY FACE 
FRED ASTAIRE, ADELE ASTAIRE, and LESLIE HENSON. 
Evenings, at 8.15. 


WYNDHAM’S. 


Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.%. 





EVGS., 8.15. Mat., Sat., 2.30. Last 3 Performances, 


SYBIL THORNDIKE in Shaw’s MAJOR BARBARA. 
Monday Next, at 8.15. MARINERS by Clemence Dane. 








VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM (Ger. 7540.) Daily at 2.30 and 8, 


Week commencing April 29th. CEDRIC HARDWICKE & Co.; JACKSON’S 
16 ENGLISH DANCERS & 8 LANCASHIRE LADS; ODALI CARENO; 
WINNIE MELVILLE & DEREK OLDHAM; DE BIERE; etc. 





Charing Cross. 








CINEMAS. 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Continuous, Noon—1ll p.m. §uns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
BUSTER KEATON in 
“SPITE MARRIAGE.” 
MARY ASTOR in “ ROMANCE OF THE UNDERWORLD.” 





PICCADILLY. 
DAILY, 2.30, 6 & 8.30. 
SEE and 





(Regent 4506.) 
SUNDAYS, 6 and 8.30. 
and MARVEL at 
including JUNE. 


HEAR “NOAH’S ARK” 


and All Star Variety With Vitaphone. 


REGAL. Marble Arch. 
MONDAY 





(Paddington 9911.) 
NEXT DAVEY LEE Talking and Singing in 
“SONNY BOY.” 

JOHN BARRYMORE talking ir 
“THE LION AND THE MOUSE.” 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. 
April 29th, 30th & May Ist. 





(Holborn 3703.) 
(SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.30.) 


WALTER BUTLER & LILIAN HALL-DAVIS in 
“ TOMMY ATKINS”; Gertrude Olmsted in ‘‘A WOMAN AGAINST THE 
WORLD”; Raie da Costa, Pianist; LORD-AIN, Vocalist. 

May 2nd, 3rd & 4th. The Life Story of RASPUTIN; WILLIAM HAINES in 
“THE SMART SET”; Raie da Costa, Pianist. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
(1) ETHELBERT WHITE—* The Seasons.” 
(2) E. J. BURRA—First Exhibition. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Reparations Conference in Paris has reached 
T: complete deadlock; and virtually the only 

question that remains open is how far the Experts 
Committee can save appearances—a matter, no doubt, 
of real practical importance, in view of the large inter- 
national issues which are bound up with the Repara- 
tions problem. It is unnecessary to discuss in detail 
the course of the recent negotiations, to examine the 
reasonableness of the German offer put forward by 
Dr. Schacht on the one hand, or of the demands of the 
creditor States on the other. The outstanding fact, 
which the Conference has made plain, is that there 
never was a possible basis for a settlement, because 
there is no sort of agreement or certainty on the vital 
matter of Germany’s “* capacity to pay.”’ The experi- 
ence of the last few years throws no light—or at least 
no clear light—on her ‘capacity, because she has been 
borrowing in the United States and elsewhere more than 
she has been paying in Reparations. This method of 
solving the ‘* transfer difficulty ’? cannot continue in- 
definitely ; and we are in no better position than we 
were five years ago to compute Germany’s capacity to 
build up an ‘* export surplus.”’ 

7 * * 

Thus the Experts Committee were set a fundament- 
ally hopeless task. We must know much more than 
we do now before Germany’s obligations can be settled 
finally and placed on a firm commercial basis. It 
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would be too risky for Germany to offer payments 
which the creditor States would look at, if she is to 
forgo the ‘* transfer protection *’ which she now enjoys. 
It became clear, therefore, at a very early stage that 
it would be impossible to get rid of transfer protection 
altogether; and the experts concentrated on the 
attempt to secure the commercialization of part of the 
Reparations, leaving part ‘** protected ’’ and therefore 
problematical. But the difficulty still remained; if the 
part to be commercialized was large, Germany would 
be running a big risk; if it was small, Germany’s 
creditors would have no inducement to write down their 
claims under the Dawes plan. Indeed, the only arrange- 
ment that was really possible was one which would 
really be the old Dawes plan in a new dress. 
* * * 

Any such saving of appearances would certainly be 
preferable to a formal breakdown; for, as we have said, 
serious issues are involved. It is probable in any case 
that Reparation difficulties will emerge in the near 
future. Owing to the high money-rates prevailing in 
New York, Germany has ceased for the time being to 
borrow large sums abroad; and the effect on her ex- 
change position is already manifest. As Mr. Keynes 
points out in Monday’s Dairy Express, the Reichsbank 
has lost £26} millions of its reserves in the present 
year, last week accounting for £8 millions of this. 
The ** transier ”’ difficulty is thus likely to materialize 
very soon. The admitted failure of the Experts Com- 
mittee would seriously aggravate the situation. Mr. 
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Keynes, indeed, predicts that in the near future ** Ger- 
many will cease for the time being to make any Repara- 
tion payments at all.’’ Such a development would 
reopen the whole complex and dangerous question of 
international indebtedness; and the failure of the Ex- 
perts Committee would create a most unfavourable 
atmosphere for its discussion. Moreover, we must not 
forget that the Reparations question has been mixed up 
with the immensely important question of evacuation 
of the Rhineland. It may soon become important to 
know how far the British Government has really gone 
in committing us to the French thesis that evacuation 
must depend on a final settlement of Reparations. 
: * * 


It is extremely unfortunate that Mr. Snowden’s 
* repudiation ”’ of the Balfour Note should have come 
at such a time, for it brings an altogether wrong spirit 
into the atmosphere of international debt discussion, a 
spirit which, if it became general, might lead to the 
most serious mischief. Mr. Snowden’s outburst can 
serve no possible useful purpose; for, Balfour Note or 
no Balfour Note, there is not the remotest possibility 
of our getting more from Germany and the Allies than 
we have to pay America; and the probabilities are that 
we shall not get nearly as much. What point, then, 
is there in reserving so portentously, and proclaiming 
so aggressively, our right to get more? Talk of 
repudiating the Balfour Note is, therefore, utterly 
senseless from our national standpoint; but, unfor- 
tunately, it does not follow that it will be harmless 
from an international standpoint. Probably Mr. 
Snowden did not realize the full implications of what 
he was saying when he said it first; but, unfortunately, 
he said it again. It is a real pity that he should make 
a point of pride of not being ‘** of the apologizing 
sort.” 

* * * 

Mr. Snowden’s personal reluctance to acknowledge 
an indiscretion is not, however, so surprising as the 
apparent determination of at least a section of the 
Labour Party on the one side, and certainly of the 
Government on the other, to make party capital out of 
the controversy. 

‘* Labour members,’’ the Datty HERALD informs us, 

‘‘ were quick to see that they have much to gain elector- 

ally—since the question has been made an electoral issue 

—by resolutely insisting, in their election campaign, that 

Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill have proved themselves 

bad negotiators, quite unable to secure anything 

remotely resembling a fair bargain for the British tax- 

payer.”’ 
And it is presumably in accordance with this plan of 
campaign that Labour Members ask questions in Parlia- 
ment as to how much France charged us during the 
war for the trenches occupied by our troops and for 
burial grounds. The spirit which is common to such 
questions and to Mr. Snowden’s speeches is not calcu- 
lated to promote international appeasement, nor, 
we should have thought, to commend the Labour 
cause to those who care for international appease- 
ment. But the Darty HERALD is certainly right in its 
suggestion that it will not help the Conservatives to 
nave the debt question too prominent at the election. 
For, while we make no criticism of Mr. Churchill’s 
arrangements with France and Italy, Mr. Baldwin’s 
impulsive settlement with America saddled us with a 
burden which is probably about £10 millions a year 
more than we should otherwise be paying—a sum which 
vould defray the whole cost of the Liberal unemploy- 
1 ent policy, even if the whole of the proposed expen- 
(Sure was quite unremunerative. Seriously, we would 
urge both the Conservative and Labour Parties to drop 
the question. 
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The position of the Reparations discussions gives 
additional significance to the change of Government in 
Germany. European Cabinets do not last long in these 
days, and Poland, as well as Germany, has just changed 
its rulers; but while the new Polish Government has all 
the characteristics of the old—it is dominated by the 
Pilsudski school of military politicians—the change of 
administration in Germany has at last put Herr Miller 
at the head of a ** Grand Coalition,’’? embracing all the 
important groups to the Right of the Communists and 
to the Left of the Nationalists. The new Cabinet, 
which is a very strong one, is composed of four 
Socialists (including the Chancellor), three members of 
the Centre Party, two representatives of the German 
People’s Party, and one of the Bavarian People’s 
Party, and one Democrat. The formation of this 
** Grand Coalition,’’ so long delayed, suggests that the 
Reichstag realizes the importance of having a strong 
and representative Government in office during the last 
stages of the Reparations discussion. 

” *~ 7 

The Preparatory Commission for Disarmament was 
occupied, for the first few days of its new session, in 
a rather unprofitable discussion of the Soviet proposal 
for a 50 per cent. cut in all existing armaments. The 
whole atmosphere of the discussions was unreal; the 
Soviet delegates were obviously concerned solely with 
the propaganda value of their speeches ; the representa- 
tives of the other Powers were uneasily conscious that, 
while they could dismiss the Soviet proposal as imprac- 
ticable, they had nothing big and definite to put in its. 
place. On April 19th Lord Cushendun expressed his 
impatience and exasperation with the slow progress. 
made, and warned the Commission that, unless a good 
deal was effected at the present session, they would 
make themselves the laughing stock of the world. de 
admitted that the differences of the great Naval Powers 
barred the way to effective progress on that side; but 
thought that if the Commission confined themselves, 
for the moment, to land and air armaments, they ought 
to reach definite results, for the attainment of which 
Great Britain was ready to make great sacrifices. 

* * * 

Within three days the whole atmosphere was. 
changed. Mr. Gibson’s statement of the United States 
policy on naval disarmament—fully analyzed in another 
column—gave to the work of the Commission a new 
reality and a new urgency. Its reception suggests that, 
for the moment, it has left the Powers gasping; but 
Lord Cushendun’s reply, full as it was of hesitancies 
and reservations, committed the British Government 
definitely to three very important points—that the 
Kellogg Pact had changed the whole conditions of dis- 
armament discussions; that the aim to be pursued in 
naval matters is not merely limitation but reduction; 
and that Mr. Gibson’s statement must profoundly affect 
the whole work of the Commission. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain has spoken in the same sense, and the TIMEs, 
while stressing, characteristically, the probability that 
progress may be slow, does something like justice to the 
importance of the *‘ fresh starting point ’’ given by Mr. 
Gibson, and expresses a belated appreciation of the 
effect of the Kellogg Pact on the question of belligerent 
and neutral rights—so intimately bound up with dis- 
armament. In Japan, the Navy Office has issued an 
extremely cautious, but appreciative communiqué. 
The French Press has been, on the whole, extremely 
favourable. It is clear, from obviously inspired utter- 
ances at Washington, that President Hoover has no in- 
tention of forcing the pace uncomfortably, but it is 
equally clear, and seems to be generally recognized, 
that the consideration of disarmament has entered on a 
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new phase—in which public opinion is not likely to 
tolerate undue hesitation or undue haggling by the 
Governments concerned. 


* * * 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons, Sir 
Arthur Steel-Maitland brought forward a new objection 
to the Liberal unemployment policy. He argued that 
an analysis of the unemployment figures shows that 
only a small proportion of the unemployed would be 
available for such schemes as are outlined in ‘* We Can 
Conquer Unemployment,’’ because you must deduct 
the women, boys, and girls (262,000), and most of the 
men over fifty (123,000) on the ground that they would 
be unfitted for heavy labouring work, and also all those 
working short-time or temporarily stopped (another 
151,000). Sir Arthur suggested that you ought prob- 
ably also to exclude all those unemployed in the dis- 
tributing trades, and in such industries as tailoring, 
boots and shoes, and the light metal industries, but he 
did not press this point. Now this approach to the 
problem involves a complete misunderstanding of the 
reasoning on which the Liberal policy is founded. It is 
the old fallacy of ignoring the indirect employment 
which the schemes of work would entail and which 
would be much larger than the direct employment. The 
building of bridges, for example, will mean a demand 
for iron and steel, and will thus help the iron and steel 
industry to absorb its unemployed margin. It is non- 
sense, therefore, to say that those unemployed in the 
iron and steel industry who are over fifty, or who are 
on short time or temporarily stopped, are not available 
for the Liberal proposals. (Full time instead of short 
time is, both statistically and in reality, a reduction 
of unemployment.) The greater part of the employ- 
ment which the Liberal proposals would entail would 
be spread far and wide over the trades and industries of 
the country. Women’s occupations, boots and shoes, 
and the distributive trades would all feel the effect. 


* * * 


There was a great gathering of the Conservative 
clans at Drury Lane Theatre on Thursday of last week 
to hear Mr. Baldwin launch his election programme, 
but even his supporters are inclined to admit that the 
programme is a meagre one. The speech will be remem- 
bered for two phrases which have already become 
famous :— 


‘‘Mr. Lloyd George has made a statement that the 
Liberal Party is the party of promise. I accept that, 
and I am not a competitor. . . . We are performers... .”’ 

‘‘Imagine with what pleasure I learned the other 
day from a friend who had returned from Cornwall 
that, owing to marking and grading, our English 
broccoli have begun to penetrate the Continental markets, 


in spite of all handicaps. That is an example of what 
can be done.”’ 


In addition to pushing the sale of broccoli, Mr. Bald- 
win claimed credit for creating a new atmosphere in 
industry, and for rating relief; and he foreshadowed a 
new Education Act, in connection, apparently, with 
the technical institutions; the provision of maternity 
services for insured women and the wives of insured 
men ; some form of Colonial development—and that was 
all. The beginning of a reference to Safeguarding was 
received with loud and prolonged cheers, but it turned 
out to be merely an extract from Mr. Baldwin’s letter 
to the Chief Unionist Whip. 


o * * 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Lord 
Eustace Percy made a statement on Education Policy, 
but he threw no further light on the nature of the 
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Education Bill which Mr. Baldwin hopes to introduce. 
In a careful and comprehensive survey, Lord Eustace 
envisaged ‘‘ a really national and universal system of 
education, in which the technical college occupied an 
essential position with the university as the keystones 
of twin arches on which the structure of national 
education depended.’’? Once the position of the tech- 
nical college was properly focused, he said, the whole 
structure became coherent. Without it, our existing 
secondary schools could not properly do their work, be- 
cause there was no further continuous course of educa- 
tion for which they might prepare the great mass of 
their pupils who left school not later than sixteen. 
As to nursery schools, he confessed that, among other 
preoccupations, he had left this problem in the stage 
at which he found it, the stage of isolated experiments, 
but it was proposed to conduct a comprehensive inquiry 
into the subject. This did not satisfy Mr. Percy Harris, 
who said that plenty of information was already avail- 
able; that when slums disappeared the need for nursery 
schools might cease to be urgent; under existing 
housing conditions they were vital. 


* * * 


The process of stabilization in China continues. 
Having effectively suppressed the Wuhan rebellion, the 
Nanking Government are now preparing to assert their 
authority over Shantung. Here the old Tuchun, 
Chang Chung-chang, has gained a temporary foothold 
at Chefoo; but all his attempts to advance westwards 
have been checked, and as soon as the troops released 
from the Yangtze become available, he will probably be 
ejected without défficulty. Pending their arrival, the 
Japanese are delaying, at the request of Nanking, their 
evacuation of the province. The most important 
feature of these developments is that Feng Yu-hsiang, 
who was reported to be scheming for the control, first of 
Shantung, and later of Wuhan, has given the Nanking 
authorities no trouble, and is apparently prepared to 
accept a suitable appointment from them when matters 
shall be settled. He is the only army commander now 
left strong enough to have played for his own hand with 
any chance of success, and his submission, whatever 
may be its motive, is significant. It seems clear that 
the Nanking Government now possesses a striking force 
strong enough to crush out any local resistance to their 
authority ; that Feng has made up his mind to adhere 
to their standard, and that the Tuchun period of 
Chinese history is now definitely past. 


~ 7” + 


The quarrel between the Spanish dictatorship and 
the undergraduates of the Spanish universities has 
broken out afresh. Oviedo and Barcelona Universities 
have now been closed by Government decree. The 
charge against Oviedo, and probably that against 
Barcelona also, is that the professorial staff have 
allowed the University to become a centre of revolu- 
tionary activity, and that the students ‘* waste their 
time.’’ The second accusation may or may not be 
true, but will the Government make the students more 
diligent by closing their lecture rooms? Even if the | 
student cafés were closed at the same time, it is hard 
to see how the Government could escape the counter- 
accusation of increasing student unemployment. The 
bigger charge, that the Universities are the centre of a 
revolutionary movement, is more serious; for it means, 
not that the Spanish undergraduates are revolu- 
tionaries, but that the Government believes them to be’ 
so. In other words, there is a gulf of antagonism and 
suspicion between the younger generation of educate 
Spaniards and the Government whose mission is to 
establish a new order. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER MOVES 


HE election campaign is steadily gaining 
momentum, but we hope that those who interest 
themselves in public affairs will not be too pre- 
occupied with domestic issues to grasp the significance 
of the speech which Mr. Hugh Gibson, the United 
States representative on the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission, delivered at Geneva on Monday. Before 
we examine the contents of that speech, let us recall 
the circumstances in which it was made. America has 
waited in vain since the beginning of October last year 
for the promised reply of the British Government to 
the Note in which the United States Government 
rejected the Anglo-French compromise; Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has contented himself with repeating at 
intervals that a reply is under consideration; Mr. 
Churchill took occasion in his Budget speech to remark 
that ** falling below the One-Power standard ”’ would, 
in his opinion, be “‘a fatal decision ’’; and Lord 
Cushendun suggested at Geneva last week that the 
Preparatory Commission should confine itself during 
the present session to the consideration of land and air 
forces. Meanwhile, the United States has been vigor- 
ously debating the alternative policies of preparing for 
war or preparing for peace, and has compromsed by 
adopting both policies, ratifying the Kellogg Pact, and 
passing a modified Cruiser Bill; and a new President 
with an extensive knowledge of Europe and a reputa- 
tion for firmness of purpose has taken office. It was 
avowedly as a mouthpiece of President Hoover that 
Mr. Hugh Gibson addressed the Preparatory Commis- 
sion on Monday, and the newspaper correspondents in 
Washington have left us in no doubt as to the import- 
ance of the occasion. The speech was intended as a 
deliberate act of policy by the new administration. 
It may be said at once that there is no sharp 
divergence between the disarmament policy of Presi- 
dent Hoover and that of his predecessor. ‘* The 
American Government,’’ said Mr. Gibson, ** has found 
no reason for modifying its view that the simplest, 
fairest, and most practical method is that of limitation 
by tonnage by categories—a method which has been 
given practical and satisfactory application in the 
Washington Treaty.’’ Nor is there any weakening in 
the American belief that naval needs are relative and 
that ‘‘ radical general reduction is possible only on the 
theory of relative needs.’’ That doctrine is re- 
stated with the utmost vigour, and reinforced by 
the remark that, if it is not accepted, “it is 
obvious that there will remain only the thesis of 
absolute naval needs. This would mean that all 
thought of reduction is abandoned, that each country 
retains a free hand in building, with an inevitable 
tendency toward competition.”’ Clearly, there is no 
departure in Mr. Gibson’s speech from the general lines 
of disarmament policy laid down by President Coolidge 
and Mr. Kellogg. And yet that speech will be read 
by all who believe in peace through disarmament with 
new hope and inspiration. The broad lines of policy 
remain the same, but there is a flexibility, a willing- 
ness to consider any and every method of approach to 
the problem, and at the same time a breadth of view 
and a determination to give vital significance to the 
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renunciation of war, which combine to create a very 
different atmosphere from that which prevailed, for 
instance, at the Three-Power Conference. The change 
may perhaps be conveyed by saying that if Mr. 
Gibson had been speaking on each occasion for himself 
alone and not as a representative, we should have 
wondered what miracle of conversion had suddenly 
endowed him with imagination, with a capacity for 
appreciating other points of view, and a taste for give 
and take. 

The concessions which President Hoover is pre- 
pared to make on the methods of armament reduction 
should go far towards ending the deadlock which seems 
to have paralyzed the British Government. He accepts 
as a basis of discussion the French proposal to assign 
a total tonnage to each nation, to divide this total 
among categories of ships by specified tonnages, and to 
allow certain categories to be increased by an agreed 
percentage withdrawn from other categories. (This 
would mean that France, for instance, could have more 
than her quota of submarines by forgoing a cruiser 
or two.) He is prepared to consider methods of esti- 
mating equivalent naval values which take account of 
other factors besides displacement tonnage, such as 
age, unit displacement, and calibre of guns. (This will, 
we believe, be most welcome to the British Admiralty, 
which can make use, for ** police ’’ and miscellaneous 
work, of old and lightly armed craft, if these are not 
estimated at their full tonnage for quota purposes.) 
He emphasizes the fact that the essential thing, so far 
as he is concerned, is the achievement of results, and 
that methods are of secondary importance. 

‘Any approach to the disarmament problem on 
purely technical grounds,’’ said Mr. Gibson, ‘‘ is bound 
to be inconclusive. The technical justification of arma- 
ments is based upon the experience of past wars and 
upon the anticipation of future wars. So long as the 
approach to the problem is based upon old fears and 
old suspicions, there is little hope of disarmament. The 
lessons of the old strategies must be unlearned. If we 
are honest, if our solemn promise in the Pact means 
anything, there is no justification for the continuation 
of a war-taxed peace. Great armaments are but the 
relic of another age, but they will remain a necessary 
relic until the present deadlock is broken, and that can 
be accomplished only by the decision of the Powers 
possessing the greatest armaments to initiate measures 
of reduction.”’ 

Such language as this is familiar to us from the 
lips of Lord Cecil, Professor Gilbert Murray, and other 
Englishmen and Americans devoted to the cause of 
peace. It has a new significance when it is spoken by 
the accredited representative of the greatest Power in 
the world, who is authorized to state that, on the basis 
of the ratios established in the Washington Treaty, his 
Government are ‘* willing to agree to any reduction, 
however drastic, of naval tonnage which leaves no type 
of war vessel unrestricted.” 

Another point clearly brought out in Mr. Gibson’s 
closely reasoned speech is that naval disarmament is 
a matter with which only five Powers are primarily 
concerned. ‘‘ Aside from the signatories of the Wash- 
ington Treaty,’’ he observed, ‘‘ there is no conceivable 
combination of naval power which could threaten the 
safety of any of the principal naval Powers. There is, 
therefore, no need to maintain large naval armaments 
as against the rest of the world.*? What is required is 
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‘no exact balance of ships and guns which can be 
based only upon the idea of conflict—what is really 
wanted is a common-sense agreement, based on the 
idea that we are going to be friends and settle our 
problems by peaceful means.”’ 

Not the least significant feature of the speech is 
that it was addressed to the League Commission, from 
which we may fairly conclude that the United States 
Government is ready to abandon the resort to separate 
conferences and to make full use of League machinery. 
But, as the Washington correspondent of the Times 
tells us, it is also a message from President Hoover 
** in particular to the Government and people of Great 
Britain.’’ How will they receive it? In this matter of 
disarmament we are convinced that the British people, 
thanks very largely to the devotion and influence of 
Lord Cecil and the League of Nations Union, are well 
in advance of their present Government. It is not an 
unmixed evil, therefore, that the American President 
has made this new approach on the eve of a General 
Election. Our Ministers may not be sorry to dim the 
memory of past blunders by giving a cordial reception 
to overtures from the United States. We greatly hope 
that they will see the advantage of this course, for 
another rebuff, even from a discredited Government in 
its last six weeks of office, might have disastrous 
reactions. 

Fortunately, the omens are good. Lord Cushendun 
responded with considerable cordiality to Mr. Gibson’s 
speech, though he was terribly afraid of committing 
himself to any specific proposition. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s statement in the House of Commons was no 
less cordial, but the Government’s record in this matter 
is so unsatisfactory that we are bound to scrutinize 
their language very closely. It is not enough to say 
that they ‘*‘ have noted with much interest the new 
criteria suggested by Mr. Gibson,”’ and that ‘“* they 
attach great importance to the possibilities opened by 
the greater elasticity given by his suggestions.”’ 
Commander Kenworthy was justified in saying that Sir 
Austen’s statement contained nothing definite as to 
acceptance. We are left, at the moment, with a vague 
suspicion that Admiralty experts may be again called 
in, not to apply an agreed policy, but to elaborate 
objections to the proposed method of approaching the 
problem. It will take a considerable time, no 
doubt, to work out a definite scheme on the 
lines suggested by France and now accepted, as 
a basis of discussion, by America, and another 
British Government is likely to be in office when 
the crucial stage of actual figures and percentages 
is reached. The essential thing, at the moment, is that 
we should show no reluctance to enter on that task. 
All that the present Government have to do is, as Lord 
Cecil says in the article we publish this week, to accept 
unreservedly the basis of discussion put forward by 
Mr. Gibson. If they cannot bring themselves to do 
even that, the issue must be put to the electors, and 
the British people given an opportunity of framing 
their own reply to Mr. Hoover’s message. 
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THE CASE FOR DISARMAMENT 
By VISCOUNT CECIL. 


N Professor Madariaga’s stimulating and suggestive book 

on Disarmament* one of his conclusions is that ‘‘ Peace 

is not going to come about by mere bleating. The work 
of Peace is hard work, the hardest work of all.’? That is 
very true. We are attacking one of the oldest of human 
institutions. War raged before history began. Its roots 
are deep down in some of the strongest passions of 
humanity. In its long life it has created a vast system of 
moral and material vested interests. Priests, poets, and 
philosophers have defended it and great capital investments 
are involved in its continuance. 

Against so well-established an evil agreements not 
to indulge in it are not enough. They are like the teetotal 
pledges of the habitual drunkard. Sometimes they are 
observed and sometimes not. If we really mean business 
we must be prepared to strengthen our pledges to renounce 
war by real safeguards for peace. One obvious step is to 
provide an alternative method of settling international dis- 
putes. Arbitration in its widest sense can and should be 
made universa] and compulsory. But there again reliance 
must be placed largely if not entirely on agreement. 
Granted that all the nations are induced to accept the model 
general Treaty of Arbitration endorsed at the last Assembly 
of the League, its force still depends on agreement and 
nothing else. No doubt there are the sanctions provided 
by Article 16 of the Covenant, and these might be made 
applicable to breaches of the Arbitration Treaty. Still, 
even so the enforcement of the sanctions depends on the 
fidelity to their word of the Members of the League. Cer- 
tainly this is no trifling security. All international life is 
based on the observance of contractual obligations, and the 
fact that it goes on is proof that nations do, generally 
speaking, keep their promises. But not always. That also 
has to be admitted. And when we are about so difficult 
and so vital an enterprise as the extirpation of war we 
should try by all means to discover some definite and posi- 
tive safeguard of peace beyond international agreement. 
None other has ever been seriously suggested except 
Disarmament. 

It is sometimes said that Disarmament, in the sense of 
reduction and limitation of Armaments, would not hinder 
war. Nations can fight and have fought with armies far 
smaller than those that now exist. To reduce them may 
save money, but that is all. So runs the argument. But 
it leaves out of consideration, among other things, that 
the upkeep of great and burdensome armaments necessarily 
involves the glorification of war and the cultivation of the 
war mind. This is enormously important. War is an in- 
creasingly sordid and repulsive business. Since the peace 
we have had a flood of books describing its hardships and 
horrors. Even before 1914 the great military Governments 
found it more and more difficult to get their peoples to 
submit to the taxes in men and money which they de- 
manded. And popular repugnance to comply with these 
demands is likely to grow. It is no secret that in several 
countries the military chiefs are getting anxious on the 
subject. They will certainly do their best to overcome the 
difficulty. 

Before the war two expedients were commonly adopted. 

e was to preach that the country was in danger, that 
profoundly peace-loving as every Government was, it was 
surrounded by unscrupulous and hostile States, that deeply 
as the growth of armaments was to be regretted it was the 
only way to peace, that, in short, si vis pacem, &c. This 
appeal was and is based on fear, and is specially effective 
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in such a country as France which has recent and repeated 
experience of what foreign invasion really means. More- 
over, it represents the perfectly sincere conviction of those 
who use it and who apparently cannot understand that the 
attitude they recommend increases the dangers against 
which they are devised. Another method is to make war 
and its attributes the object of admiration. All Govern- 
ments do this more or less. Smart uniforms, military and 
naval pageants, trophies and monuments of victory will be 
found in every country, even in our own. Here we speak 
of them as helps to recruiting, and we avoid any direct 
laudation of war. In other countries they go much further. 
In Germany before the war there was an elaborate cam- 
paign to make war attractive, culminating in the erection 
of the Army into a separate caste, with its own privileges 
and its special code of morality and law. When people 
minimize the war guilt of Germany they forget this 
deliberate creation of a war mind which, perhaps more than 
all else, made war inevitable. 

Whether armaments are popularized by an appeal to 
national fears or by the direct glorification of war, the 
danger to peace is the same, and the greater the burden 
to be borne by the people the more urgent must be the 
propaganda to secure its acceptance. The one remedy is 
reduction and limitation. That cuts at the root of the 
mischief. There are other and serious reasons for a policy 
of general disarmament. But this one is paramount. War 
in the end depends on emotion. From the point of view of 
reason it is fantastic and its only moral justification must 
be that it is a lesser evil than injustice. Secure justice by 
arbitration, and sweep away the necessity of war glorifica- 
tion by disarmament, and peace is within our grasp. 

No doubt Professor Madariaga is quite right in saying 
that Disarmament cannot be dealt with by itself, that the 
removal of international fears and grievances and the 
promotion of international co-operation and government are 
essential preliminaries to the adoption of any far-reaching 
system of armament reduction. That is true, and gives 
point to his insistence on the importance of British leader- 
ship in League policy. But do not let us on that account 
relax our efforts to secure some measure of disarmament 
by direct means. We are constantly being reminded of its 
difficulties, and doubtless they are great. But the forces 
which make for Disarmament are great also. We can have 
on our side all the small Powers of Europe, Germany, and 
the other disarmed countries ; a large part of public opinion 
in France, and apparently in Russia; and the warm support 
of the Government and people of the United States. With 
those allies and with the assistance of all organized religion 
and morality, the British peoples should surely be able to 
overcome opposition to a movement so clearly necessary to 
Peace. 

But let me repeat that the end cannot be achieved by 
facile optimism. So far we have made little progress. Now 
by Mr. Gibson’s recent speech a new departure is possible. 
Here is a definite offer to reopen the question of Naval 
Disarmament on the broad principle that provided the ratio 
of 5:5:8 between the chief Naval Powers as fixed at 
Washington is maintained any reduction will be accepted 
that applies to all sections of the national fleets. Details of 
method and calculation are rightly declared to be of minor 
importance. What is going to be the British reply? Lord 
Cushendun has very properly greeted the American move 
with general expressions of cordiality. But his instructions 
did not permit him to go further. The word now lies with 
the Cabinet. Let them say that they unreservedly accept 
the American principles and we shall have made a real 
advance. We can then with good hope ask the Military 
Powers whether they, too, will not definitely turn away 
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from the doctrine that peace depends on power and accept 
the new principle of what Professor Madariaga calls the 
World Community ? 

In the answer to that supremely important question 
the influence of our own country may well be decisive. We 
still occupy in Europe a position of great moral and political 
authority; and, as I have said, there are strong forces to 
help us in this cause. What is going to be our decision? 
Are we going to throw our whole weight into the support 
of a policy of Peace through Disarmament, putting aside 
all the timidities and interests of naval and military ex- 
perts and armament-mongers? Are we going to add 
another great achievement to our long record of World 
service? Or are we, with many protestations of our love 
of peace and desire for disarmament, to allow panic and 
tradition to sterilize our efforts? That seems to me by 
far the most important question which the electors have 
to answer next month. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE SLUMS 


PERSON unacquainted with the realities of govern- 

ment on conservative lines might imagine that the 

movement for abolishing the slums would have 
originated in the Ministry of Health. Zealous officials, pro- 
fessionally engaged in maintaining and improving the public 
health, would day by day inevitably be made to realize 
that the slums are the worst of all national diseases—fester- 
ing sores in the civic body which make impossible many of 
the qualities of life we most value: physical health and 
comeliness ; cleanliness and decency ; economic progress and 
good human relations; education and intelligent parent- 
hood ; opportunity for the child, independence for the adult. 

Observing all this in the course of their daily round, 
the zealous officials of the Ministry of Health would natur- 
ally, as a mere matter of administrative routine, set about 
measuring the dimensions of the problem, collecting infor- 
mation through the local medical officers and their own 
Regional outposts, preparing estimates, adopting (with per- 
fect constitutional decorum) what the psychologists call a 
‘* problem-attitude.”? Within the privacy of the depart- 
mental hearth, the leading officials would then endeavour 
to persuade the Minister himself of the importance of the 
subject, the dangers of the present position, the curable 
nature of the disease, and the possible remedies open to 
him. He, in turn, sincerely anxious to promote any cause 
which would advance the public good and at the same 
time enhance his own political prestige, would then become 
a missionary for slum clearance within the bosom of the 
Cabinet. His colleagues, moved by his eloquence and per- 
suaded by the cogency of his arguments, would gradually 
inspire the rank and file of the party in power with a noble 
vision of present evil and future good (tinged perhaps with 
a less noble but not less stimulating vision of election 
rewards awaiting successful reformers). Thence would flow 
forth, throughout the land, a great popular educational 
movement, in which the individual citizen would be made 
conscious of the horror and shame of the slums, the ease 
with which they could be removed, and the nature of the 
remedies proposed. 

This histoire raisonnée is the precise opposite of the 
actual process by which the slum problem is being attacked. 
The Ministry of Health are coldly indifferent. The Annual 
Report of the Ministry devotes scarcely a brief paragraph 
to the subject, and although dealing at length with the new 
housing achievements of the local authorities, omits to 
mention that the 1,200,000 working class dwellings built 
since the war have left the slum dwellers unassisted; or to 
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point out that the filtering-up process from the bug- 
infested slums, so optimistically assumed to be in process, 
is actually a legend. The Minister, himself unspurred, is no 
less lax in spurring on the Cabinet. 

In the absence of any preliminary inquiry of an official 
character, in default of leadership by the Minister or 
Government, the first important step in the movement for 
slum clearance was recently made by Mr. E. D. Simon of 
Manchester, whose recent book on ** How to Abolish the 
Slums ”? may be regarded as a landmark in the subject. 
Now we have another notable contribution in the form of 
a Report* by a Committee of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council specially appointed to consider the 
slum question. Mr. Simon was the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and the general treatment follows closely on the 
lines advocated in his book, though with slight modifica- 
tions in detail. But whereas Mr. Simon by himself might 
seem to the uninitiated a voice crying in the wilderness, 
here we have the ideas which sprang fully armed with 
statistics from his constructive brain, supported and 
adopted by a weighty and authoritative body which in- 
cludes councillors, town clerks and housing experts from 
the great municipalities, representative members of the 
Building Trade Unions, professors of town planning, 
eminent prelates and many other distinguished advocates 
and practitioners of social service. To have convinced such 
an expert body of diverse interests is no small achievement. 
The coming year may well see the beginning of govern- 
mental action, no matter which political party holds the 
reins of office or the balance of power. 

The main object of the Report is to emphasize in the 
strongest possible terms the Committee’s opinion that ‘* no 
other remedies will be of any avail unless the erection of 
new houses to let at rents within the means of the mass 
of the people is proceeded with as rapidly as possible.’? The 
slum problem is at present dominated by the shortage of 
houses available for letting at rents within the reach of 
the poorer sections of the community. There are other 
strands in the thread besides that of economic necessity ; 
but sheer poverty is overwhelmingly important. 

The Committee propose a far-sighted programme of 
building to extend over a period of ten years, and com- 
prising two million houses in all, to be constructed at the 
rate of 200,000 a year. This total would be made up of 
(a) 500,000 houses for sale, built by private enterprise with- 
out assistance from the State; (b) 1,000,000 houses built 
with the help of the existing subsidy under the Wheatley 
Act, to be let to the better-paid wage-earners at rentals of 
11s. to 15s. inclusive; (c) 500,000 houses to be built with 
the assistance of the Wheatley contribution, plus a special 
children’s rent allowance, to be let at low rentals to poor 
families of large size. 

It is this last-mentioned class of house which forms the 
most novel and arresting feature of the scheme. The houses 
now being erected cannot be let at less than Ils. a week. 
The depressed worker living in the slums (the Report incor- 
rectly retains the old-fashioned distinction between 
‘6 skilled ?? and ‘* unskilled ’’) cannot afford more than 
from 6s. to 10s. a week according to circumstances. How 
is the gulf to be bridged? 

The Report advocates a plan which avoids the enor- 
mous expense involved in a general increase of the 
exchequer contribution in all cases of, say, a further 4s. 
. week or £11 a year for each house. The Committee recog- 
nize that if the slum problem is to be solved without 
extravagance an increased subsidy must be confined to the 
poor large family. The subsidy must be based, in short, 
not on the house, but on the family. 
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The suggestion made is that local authorities should 
be authorized to prepare schemes for special additional sub- 
sidies to be given to the poor family with three or more 
dependent children. The Exchequer would contribute two- 
thirds of the cost of an approved scheme, up to a limit 
averaging £6 a year for each house. The remaining third 
(not to exceed £38 a year) would be paid by the local 
authority. In this way the lls. house could be let at an 
average rental of 7s. 6d. a week. Thus could the slum 
population be moved into decent houses of a type not in- 
ferior to those already built in recent years. 

In effect, the scheme proposes a children’s rent allow- 
ance varying with the size of the family and its weekly in- 
come. The allowance is to be restricted to families having 
three or more children and a total income not exceeding 
55s. Where the family earnings are between 45s. and 55s. 
a week, a rent allowance would be made of 8s. a week for 
the first three children, and 6d. a week for each further 
child, up to a maximum of 4s. Where the family income 
is below 45s., the rent allowance would be increased to 4s. 
a week for the first three children, and 6d. a week for each 
additional child, up to a maximum of 5s. 

There are a large number of elaborations on this theme, 
together with suggestions of other kinds, contained in the 
Report. With some of them, such as those relating to the 
compensation payable to the landlords of slum property, 
and the suggestion that the new houses might be privately 
owned, I find it impossible to agree. But the main scheme 
appears essentially sound and sane and hopeful. It accords 
with all the best tendencies in modern social activity. It 
selects the recipient of benefit according to need, and 
avoids the disadvantages inherent in cash payments. It 
brings immediate good direct to the individual and rids 
the community of a vile disease. It assists the progressive 
development of local government, and strengthens the 
town planning movement at its weakest point. It appor- 
tions the cost equitably between ratepayer and taxpayer. 
It decreases unemployment and is likely to effect lasting 
economic welfare. 

The cost to the Exchequer of the additional subsidy for 
children’s rent allowances will be only £8 millions a year. 
The Wheatley subsidies on 1,500,000 houses would amount 
to £9 millions a_year at the end of ten years. The total 
cost to the Exchequer of the entire scheme will thus be 
£12 millions; the total cost to the ratepayers a further 
£6 millions, making only £18 millions a year in all—a mere 
trifle compared with the estimate of £387 millions a year 
which Parliament accepted for the Wheatley scheme in 
1924. For an ultimate expenditure of £18 millions a year 
we can virtually abolish the slums. 

In view of this, can we continue to talk about the slum 
‘* problem ”?? 

Wiiuram A. Rosson. 


THE LETTERS OF THE GREAT 


HERE has recently been a good deal of discussion in 

the French Press about the disposal of the private 

letters and other documents of great men after their 
death. The question is one in which M. Paul Souday has 
long been interested, and he has often written about it in 
the Temps and elsewhere, but it is only lately that so many 
other writers have followed his example. There is a pretty 
general agreement that the present law about the matter 
leaves too much to the caprice of heirs and of owners of 
manuscripts, and that it should not be in the power of 
individuals to withhold from publication and even to 
destroy documents that may be of great interest and his- 
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torical value, but there is no agreement about the remedy, 
except on the point that it is very difficult to find one. 

Public attention has been drawn to this matter by 
recent cases in which the heirs of a writer have taken legal 
action to prevent the publication of his letters. ‘The latest 
concerns a small volume published the other day contain- 
ing nineteen letters from Mallarmé to Zola, with a preface 
by M. Léon Deffoux. When the publication was announced 
Dr. Bonniot, Mallarmé’s son-in-law and sole legal represen- 
tative (Mme. Bonniot is dead), began proceedings against 
Zola’s son-in-law and daughter, M. and Mme. Leblond, 
who own the letters and were responsible for their publica- 
tion, M. Deffoux, and the publisher of the book, and a few 
days after the publication he obtained an interim injunction 
and an order for the seizure of the book, pending the trial 
of the action. As only two or three of the five hundred 
copies printed remained unsold, the order had no practical 
value, but Dr. Bonniot is claiming damages and the prohi- 
bition of any further publication of the letters. His con- 
duct has been generally disapproved, for, although he 
alleged as an excuse that the letters were of too intimate a 
character for publication, they are in fact chiefly concerned 
with literary matters, and Dr. Bonniot has allowed the 
publication of much more intimate letters from Mallarmé to 
other people. There is no doubt that his real motive is 
dislike of Zola and disapproval of Mallarmé’s friendship 
with him. He is in effect censoring his distinguished father- 
in-law. 

There is, however, also no doubt that Dr. Bonniot has 
the law on his side. The French law in regard to letters— 
the English, if I am not mistaken, is the same—is that 
they are the property of the persons to whom they are 
addressed, who can do anything they like with them except 
publish them. They can burn them, or sell them by auction 
so that they are open to public inspection, but for publi- 
cation they must have the consent of the writer or his 
heirs. In the same way, the owner of any manuscript can 
deal with it as he pleases with the one exception that he 
cannot publish it until fifty years after the author’s death ; 
but, if it be unpublished, he can, of course, prevent its 
publication, if no other copy exists. 

The French critics of the present law hold, as I have 
said, that nobody should have this absolute power to pre- 
vent publication of letters and other manuscripts after the 
death of their author, still less to destroy them. Several 
cases of the abuse of the power in question have been cited 
in the articles on the subject. Although Diderot has been 
dead for nearly a century and a half, manuscripts left be- 
hind by him, which are said by those who have seen them 
to be of great interest, are still unpublished, because they 
have been and are in the possession of Catholics who 
object to his opinions. M. Pierre Mille, in a recent article, 
said that to his knowledge a large unpublished correspon- 
dence between the most famous Jansenists, including 
Pascal himself, of the greatest interest and historical 
importance, had been destroyed by the family in whose 
possession it was on the instructions of the family confessor. 
One of the best-known cases in England was the destruction 
by Burton’s widow, on moral grounds, of his translation of 
‘The Scented Garden.’”? To my knowledge, a letter 
written by Cardinal Newman to the first Lord Emly 
(William Monsell), in which Newman said that, if he had 
known before he became a Catholic what the Catholic 
Church was like on the inside, he would never have had 
the courage to join it (I give the sense, not the exact 
words), was burned by the late Mr. Wilfrid Ward, New- 
man’s biographer, with the consent of Lord Emly’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Ward justified his action on the ground that 


the letter was written in a passing mood of depression and 
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discouragement and did not represent Newman’s real 
attitude. That may be so—in any case Newman was, no 
doubt, of a different opinion when, as he said, the Cardinal’s 
hat had lifted the cloud from him for ever—but it does 
not seem to me to justify the destruction of the letter. It 
is a matter of public interest that Newman shared, even 
temporarily, the disillusion of so many of those—nearly all 
the intelligent among them—entrapped by his influence and 
seductive sophistry. 

There is much to be said for the opinion so widely held 
in France that this sort of thing should be stopped, but it 
is very difficult to see how. M. Pierre-Quint has proposed 
that, immediately on the death of a professional writer, all 
the documents left behind by him should be impounded and 
placed in public custody in archives provided for that 
purpose. ‘* Writer ”’ is a comprehensive term. Even if it 
is not intended to include journalists, it would include 
authors of even a single book and an enormous amount of 
matter would be accumulated, most of it not worth pre- 
serving. A periodical] sorting out would certainly be neces- 
sary, and it would require a large and competent staff. Only 
letters addressed to the professional writer would be saved 
from possible destruction, for those written by himself 
would not be in his own possession, and it would hardly be 
practicable to make domiciliary visits to all his possible 
correspondents and seize letters found in their possession. 
M. Pierre-Quint does not, I gather, propose to interfere 
with the law of copyright, so it would still be impossible to 
publish any document in the archives until fifty years after 
the writer’s death without the consent of his heirs or, at 
any rate, without providing for their interests. The actual 
manuscripts of some writers have, however, a market value, 
sometimes running into hundreds of pounds. The State 
could hardly deprive the heirs of the right to sell them 
without compensation, which would have to be given to 
everybody, for it would be impossible to make a legal 
distinction. The cost would be heavy and the task of 
assessing the compensation in each case far from easy, for 
autograph prices are very variable. The manuscripts of a 
given writer, which fetch high prices to-day, may be worth 
little or nothing a few years hence, and vice versa. The 
State would become a speculator in autographs. In short, 
M. Pierre-Quint’s proposal seems to me impracticable. 

I see no means of preventing the destruction of letters 
and other manuscripts, but the publication of letters after 
the writer’s death might be allowed, with certain excep- 
tions. The legal right of the writer’s heirs to object to 
publication should, I think, be limited to a few specific 
grounds. The owner of a letter, intending to publish it, 
might be required to send a copy of it to the writer’s heirs 
and inform them of his intention, and, unless they signified 
within a fortnight of the receipt of the notice an objection 
based on one of the legal grounds, he should be free to 
publish the letter. The publication of letters might be 
freed from any restriction a certain number of years—say, 
thirty—after the writer’s death. The State might be em- 
powered to inspect and take copies of any manuscripts still 
unpublished fifty years after the death of their authors and 
to put the copies at the disposal of the public, but the 
manuscripts would first have to be discovered. Certain 
manuscripts might even be scheduled, as historical monu- 
ments are in France, and their wilful destruction made 
illegal, but such a law would obviously be difficult to 
enforce. One would like to modify M. Pierre-Quint’s pro- 
posal and empower the State to impound temporarily un- 
published manuscripts left behind by a writer at his death 
for the purpose of examining them and taking copies of 
those considered to be of sufficient interest and importance, 
such copies to be withheld from the public for fifty years, 
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but I confess that even this seems to me hardly practicable. 
Indeed, the whole matter bristles with difficulties, and it is 
not surprising that nobody in France has yet been able to 
suggest a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Rosert DE. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


R. SNOWDEN’S outburst and, still more, his 
Me nntsequent attitude, have puzzled friends and foes 

alike. He was, apparently, genuinely astonished 
by the horror, both rea] and simulated for party purposes, 
which his speech caused. Mr. Snowden is “‘ not of the 
apologizing sort,”’ and the effect of the outcry, working on 
his singularly unbending temperament, has been to stiffen 
his defiance. It would perhaps be going too far to say that 
he enjoys causing Mr. MacDonald embarrassment, but I 
doubt whether he is greatly afflicted by it, and certainly 
it is gall and wormwood to be turned down, however 
ambiguously, by his “‘ leader.”” Mr. Snowden is a man 
of strong political hates, and the fact that his ohd enemy 
** Winston ” has taken up the challenge would naturally 
cause him to persevere in his extraordinary attitude. The 
reasons for his persistence against all expectation are to 
be found in the intense and bitter political passions of this 
able man. The support that he is finding in the Labour 
Press is remarkable. One can only suppose that the writers 
are so convinced that party capital can be made out of 
fixing the Conservatives—quite unjustly—with responsi- 
bility for the Balfour Note, that they conveniently forget 
the attitude of Labour at the time. Memories in these 
matters are deplorably short, but Mr. Snowden’s backers in 
the shindy he has so gratuitously stirred up, might pause 
for a moment and reflect that they are displaying an 
amazing forgetfulness of past professions. 

* * * 

However it is to be explained, the economic Jingoism 
of a man of Mr. Snowden’s stature is a distressing thing. 
He is encouraging an evil and all too prevalent spirit of 
hatred and cupidity, and in the minds of lesser men this 
will take, and is taking, a coarser form. It is one thing 
to hold, as men in all parties do, that Mr. Baldwin brought 
back a ‘“ gross of green spectacles ’? from America; it is 
quite another when a man who may be again Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—the prospect is now more remote— 
deliberately rouses angry passions between us and our 
Continental neighbours. I am not at all sure that on the 
ground of an immediate electoral advantage Mr. Snowden 
may not have done well for his party. Raising the issue 
in this form may indeed, as people say, ‘* help Labour 
more than the Tories.”’ I should not have expected Mr. 
Snowden to take that ground. I thought he was a peace- 
maker, a healer of wounds. Nor has Mr. Churchill helped 
his own party very much by the sanctimonious glee with 
which he ‘* worked ”? the situation. There is no cause 
for jubilation over the debt settlements which he made, for 
want of better, with France and Italy. I deplore the per- 
verse obstinacy of Mr. Snowden, but the spectacle of 
Winston working up righteous indignation for party pur- 


poses is not more pleasant. 
* * + 


There has been no Royal utterance in my time quite 
like the King’s message of thanks for the genera] sympathy 
with him in his illness. The genuine feeling in it must 
impress everyone who is not protected by cynicism, or 
who does not take pride in superiority to emotion and deny 
to Royal personages the consideration they would pay to 
any other mortal. Anyone who regards the intense in- 
terest and sympathy with which the course of the King’s 
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illness has been followed as due to servility or snobbishness 
is simply out of touch with realities. These things were 
real, and important. Where the importance lies is indi- 
cated by the King himself in sentences that are without 
example in such messages. The notable aspect of the 
anxiety for the King’s life was that it was an international 
anxiety; it was indeed, quite genuinely, world wide. The 
King seizes upon this as the expression of loyalty, not to 
one man, but to the brotherhood of all men. The future of 
civilization turns—it is a commonplace—upon whether the 
realization of this brotherhood, what the King calls ‘* the 
new evidences of a growing kindliness significant of the 
true nature of men and nations,’’ will master the ancient 
nationalist passions and divisions. In his anxiety 
to escape from the personal, and to use the occasion to 
point a universal and fundamental lesson, King George 
has deserved well of us all. 
* * * 


The broadcast speeches of the political leaders, dis- 
appointing as they have been on the whole, are serving a 
most useful purpose. They are, as I have reasons to know, 
interesting people who would never go to a meeting or 
read the report of a speech. These listeners do not miss 
the atmosphere of the meeting and the play of personality 
in the speaker, as do more experienced listeners, who are 
accustomed to take in politics by the eye as well as the ear. 
Our politicians have much to learn about the peculiar tech- 
nique of “‘ getting over ”’ the air. They should take a few 
lessons in the familiar appeal from Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
or Sir Walford Davies. Mr. Lloyd George was wise in 
avoiding the limitations of the microphone. I do not be- 
lieve that even he could have made a success of it : as it was, 
we had a quite typical and delightful half-hour of Lloyd 
George on his native platform. Mr. Baldwin has been 
much the best of the studio performers. His talk was little 
more than a hashing up of his dreary oration at Drury 
Lane, but he has an excellent microphone voice, and one 
loses little by hearing and not seeing him. He is never 
really happy on the political platform, especially when he 
knows that he is expected to rise to an occasion. At Drury 
Lane he achieved a miracle of flatness. He had no more 
to say at 2LO, but there was a certain avuncular cordiality 
about it all that was quite pleasing. 

* * * 


The meeting between the two employers’ organizations 
and the T.U.C. is interesting as the first general conference 
of capital and labour for ten years. The first step towards 
organized co-operation has been taken and that is a 
great advance. It may be the beginning of an 
entirely new era in co-operation, if the stubborn prejudices 
of a section of the employers can be overcome. The Indus- 
trial Conference of 1919 was one of the grand ideas of the 
reconstruction period that came to nothing, chiefly because 
there was at that time a powerful reaction away from 
Government interference or leadership in industry, but for 
some time it was quite on the cards that a kind of Indus- 
trial Parliament would be the outcome. After that failure 
things went from bad to worse, until the terrible shock of 
1926 brought a sharp realization of the futility of warfare ; 
first in the Trade Unions, and more slowly and reluctantly 
among the employers. The outdated philosophy of 
capitalism still flourishes in the British Engineers’ Associa- 
tion. One difficulty in making a start with industrial co- 
operation has been, is still, that there is no one body that 
represents the employers as a whole as the T.U.C. repre- 
sents labour. Up to the present the employers, or 
influential sections of employers, have shown themselves 
very reluctant to respond to the appeal issued to them 
from the Mond Conference. They can hardly escape now 
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from the necessity of defining their attitude towards a 
National Industria] Council, and of explaining what prac- 
tical expression they are prepared to give to their vague 
aspirations after ‘* industrial peace.’’ It will be a pity if 
political considerations are allowed to interfere with a 
movement that is rooted in the necessities of the time. The 
desire for peaceful co-operation in industry is alive in all 
the parties, and in putting it to the fore in his programme, 
Mr. Baldwin speaks, as a Prime Minister should, for the 
nation. 
* . * 

The Communist Party, which is as much the most 
foolish as it is the smallest of the parties, is now biting the 
hand that has fed it. It has quarrelled violently with Mr. 
Cook, for his ** traitorous ’? conduct in praising the Prince 
of Wales for his public-spirited appeal on behalf of the dis- 
tressed miners. What especially infuriated the Communist 
Party was Mr. Cook’s sentimental anecdote about the two 
Communists who heard the Prince’s appeal with tears and 
promptly subscribed all they had. A solemn inquisition is 
being held to discover and to punish these backsliders, for 
the sin of forgetting the class war and remembering that 
they were human beings. The Communist Party has pro- 
vided a little political comedy for which we are grateful 
in dull days, without doing the least harm to the mercurial 
Mr. Cook, who would not be happy out of hot water in 
any case. One may imagine the puzzled indignation in 
Moscow over the spectacle of a rebel talking like a human 
being and a good fellow to the Prince of Wales. All who 
are not Communists or doctrinaires have enjoyed the inci- 
dent as characteristic of the spirit of our public life when 
it is not perverted by irrelevant passion and prejudice. The 
Prince of Wales, we may say, has amply deserved the com- 
mendation of Mr. Cook. His appeal for the miners and his 
action in getting first-hand knowledge of how they are 
living were actions entirely creditable to him, and it was 
not his fault that he was not allowed to follow up his visit 
to the coalfields with a second and still more remarkable 
appeal to the heart and conscience of the people. 


. * ~ 


It is the penalty of anonymous journalism that the 
public often hears of the existence of some of its leading 
writers only when they are dead. J. G. Hamilton, the 
Paris correspondent of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, was 
appreciated at his right value by his fellow craftsmen and 
by professional experts in foreign politics, but I doubt 
whether his name was at all known in the wider world. He 
was content to express himself, as he was able fully to do, 
as part of the multiple personality of his journal. By that 
means he achieved an influence in the moulding of liberal 
opinion greater than that of many writers of books. 
Hamilton was a man who combined a perfectly ruthless 
decision of opinion with a singularly gentle and tolerant 
disposition. Well equipped by education and experience 
for the task of singling out the essential from the tangle of 
international affairs, he tested everything by the touchstone 
of liberty—liberty, the passion of his life. With this almost 
fierce intellectual liberalism was combined a sensitive pity 
and kindliness rare among men. He was in private talk 
sometimes violent in the expression of his views, and in 
the drastic condemnation of cynicism and cruelty in high 
places, but he never offended anyone who knew him, and 
he would relieve the austerity of his judgments with an 
altogether attractive gaiety. I have heard him described 
as anti-French, but this was absurd. He was a candid 
friend of the French, and the authorities in Paris were 
sufficiently intelligent to do justice to his honesty and to 
profit by the sincerity of his unflattering criticism. 


Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OBSCENITY IN LITERATURE 


Sir,—As I happen to know Sir Chartres Biron—a privi- 
lege evidently denied to Mr. Leonard Woolf—and as Sir 
Chartres is probably prevented, in his position as Chief 
Magistrate, from replying to Mr. Woolf's strictures in your 
last number, I should like to protest against that gentle- 
man’s grotesque statement that, to Sir Chartres, ‘‘King Lear," 
Lucretius, Plato, Voltaire, &c., would necessarily appear 
obscene. Mr. Woolf is apparently led to this curious deduc- 
tion by Sir Chartres’s decision in the ‘‘ Well of Loneliness *’ 
case. I happened to be in court when judgment was 
delivered ; Sir Chartres went out of his way to declare that 
it was not the theme of the book, but the treatment that he 
condemned ; not the sex-abnormality, which he could easily 
conceive fo be made the theme of a fine work of art, but the 
fact that this abnormality, and the conditions that arose 
therefrom, were handled in an objectionable manner, and 
made the basis of propaganda. To deduce from this decision 
that Sir Chartres would condemn as obscene all works in 
which free and unfettered reference is made to sexual 
matters is, if Mr. Woolf will pardon my saying so, as absurd 
as it is unjust. 

I should like to add that I am whole-heartedly in agree- 
ment with Professor Gilbert Murray, and join with him in 
deploring the growing tendency to ‘‘ talk about dirt.’’ No 
sensible person would dream of classing Sterne, Balzac in 
his ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques,’"’ De Maupassant in his most 
daring stories, Zola, or even Rabelais as dirt purveyors. 
There may be in all of them passages that are in bad taste, 
but one may leave it to the pigs to dig for such truffles. In 
your issue this week a correspondent proudly declares that 
he revels in dirty stories—apparently without the least stipu- 
lation that they shall be redeemed by wit—and clamours 
that Mr. Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses’’ shall be admitted to every 
Public Library. I congratulate Mr. Woolf on his stout 
adherent.—Yours, &c., ALFRED SUTRO. 


April 22nd, 1929. 


Sir,—May a mere reader of fiction crave your hospi- 
tality on the ground that he is also a father? It’s all very 
well to say that we need not buy these doubtful books, even 
when they are heavily camouflaged as History or what not, 
but if other parents buv them, and leave them about, we 
have to choose between restricting our children’s circle of 
acquaintance or allowing their morals to be corrupted. I 
have been long enough in the City to appreciate the real wit 
and kindness behind the mass production of un-drawing- 
room jokes in Throgmorton Street, and I can still read Greek 
and Latin well enough to appreciate similar efforts when 
they are veiled in the decent obscurity of a dead language. 
But why mix all this up with literature for general edifica- 
tion? The world of writers had better realize one thought 
generally held by their readers, i.e., that nobody now alive 
has written a novel that will be read on its merits by anyone 
not vet born. In these circumstances, it seems to us low- 
brow parents that a censorship of modern fiction is the best 
substitute for the Prohibition, or at least the Local Option, 
of our dreams.—Yours, &c., D. SPRING RICE. 


9, De Vere Cottages, W.8. 
April 2ist, 1929. 


Sir,—Mr. Darsie Japp’s view, that there can be nothing 
culpable in reading a bawdy book to oneself, is certainly 
interesting. But his argument is absurd. He implies that 
nothing done in private can be condemned. From this it 
would follow that we must not condemn anyone who pri- 
vately takes noxious drugs or privately has a muddled mind. 
What nonsense !—Yours, &c., REx KNIGHT. 


15, College Street, St. Andrews. 


Sir,—The shamelessness of the letter signed ‘‘ Darsie 
Japp’ in your last issue takes one’s breath away. It is 


so shameless that I fancied at first that he was trying to 
But further reading dispels that idea. 


pull our legs. A man 
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who will write such a letter puts himself beyond the pale. 
He is surely a case for a pathologist or a psychologist. 

Thank Heaven, this is still a Christian country, and 
such anti-Christian and anti-social sentiments as the writer 
indulges in will continue to have short shrift here. In this 
discussion the old cant that to the pure all things are pure 
has been trotted out again. But Darsie Japp is candid if 
nothing else. He glories in dirtiness, and would allow the 
free circulation of ‘‘ bawdy’ books. To him there is no 
such thing as immorality or indecency. 

Well, we know now what we have to fight—those of us 
who are out for decency in literature. The letter from Paris 
is the best argument we can have for a censorship of some 
kind and against any weakening of the law against 
indecency.—Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH A. LECKIE. 

‘* Kippen,’’ Streetly, Sutton Coldfield. 


PECULIAR HABITS OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
CUSTOMS 


S1ir,—On Thursday, April 18th, I landed at Folkestone 
and had my luggage examined. At the first plunge the 
Customs officer fished forth a German book. “Is that all 
right? ’’ said he. I looked blank: it was dull of me ; I ought 
to have guessed, but I looked blank. It is so hard, after 
foreign parts, to remember all the oddities of one’s native 
land. ‘‘ Nothing filthy? *? murmured he, in a man-to-manly 
undertone. With as much gravity as I could manage I 
assured him no, not in the very least. (It was in fact Hauff’s 
‘* Fairy-tales,"’ a work much read in the lower forms of 
our great schools.) That satisfied him; on the theory, it 
must be supposed, that however immoral a character I was, 
I should shrink from the enormity of lying to an officer of 
His Majesty’s Customs. For that would hardly have been 
very difficult, seeing that he appeared not to know German 
from Chinese ; and even if he had, the train would hardly 
have waited while he read it. 

Or is it possible that in the gloomy recesses of the 
Customs house lurks some minor Rhadamanthus, some de- 
cayed man of letters, who is acquainted—horrid thought !— 
with all the improper works there are in all languages, and 
can be called in to detect the deceiver in the act. But even 
so there would be difficulty in punishing the deception ; the 
offender could always say he did not for his part apply the 
epithet ‘filthy ’’ to the work in question. 

The guardians of our morals do indeed have a difficult 
life of it. It is hard to see what really effective method they 
can adopt. A large Index Expurgatorius might indeed be 
erected on the pier, in six-inch letters, illuminated for the 
night boats. That would add monumentally to the amenities 
of our Channel ports, and compete in beauty with all but 
the most august of War Memorials ; and even the immoral 
foreigner, far out at sea, might read through a telescope the 
titles of his infamy and—who knows?—perhaps repent. 
But then there are drawbacks. It would be such an adver- 
tisement for the works mentioned in it; and how keep it 
complete and up-to-date? 

Or, again, it might be possible to establish a quarantine 
for all books brought from overseas ; endowing colleges of 
learned men at Folkestone and Dover, Newhaven and 
Southampton, to read them. Even allowing for the delays 
that seem by some fatality to dog all Government Depart- 
ments, the traveller might hope to recover such of his books 
as were approved, within three months or so. By this 
means, too, some slight tincture of letters might penetrate 
even into that official class which settles what we may be 
allowed to read. 

But even so, fish would still slip through the net. All 
is not innocent that seems so ; how many learned men have 
spent innocent lives explaining Shakespeare, without even 
suspecting the worst horrors that lay between his lines! So 
perhaps the only course is to prohibit the import of any 
books whatever into this island. Or else to do nothing at 
all about it?? After all, why not? This fatuous inquisition 
may contribute to the gaiety of foreign nations—only 
imagine the delight of the French traveller at being asked 
such questions; but it is also a little ignominious that 
coming home to England should have grown so like coming 
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back to school. But it is more than a joke. The virtuous 
minds that institute such imbecilities may have no sense 
of the ridiculous, and no respect for individual liberty ; but 
they have commonly a keen enough eye for material in- 
terests. And from that point of view even they might recon- 
sider whether we are not likely to pay in all sorts of 
unforeseen and unseen ways for enhancing that inter- 
national reputation for insincerity and hypocrisy, which in 
the last hundred years has become so unenviably ours.— 
Yours, &c., F. L. Lucas. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS AND 
ST, ANTHONY 


Smr,—The bias shown by Mr. Leonard Woolf (the 
reviewer of my Autobiography in your issue of April 6th) 
on the side of the late Mr. Robert Ross who was proved 
at the Old Bailey to be what I said he was and who also 
appropriated a quantity of my letters to Oscar Wilde and 
used them against me in the Law Courts after keeping them 
secretly for twenty years, easily reconciles me to what would 
otherwise be the pain of knowing that Mr. Woolf regards 
my Autobiography as ‘‘ second-rate,’’ and that he condemns 
me for ‘‘ bad taste.’’ Of course, an admirer of Mr. Ross 
must be a great authority on taste. 

Mr. Woolf evidently also considers himself to be in a 
position to pontificate about Christian charity. He indulges 
in a sneer at St. Anthony of Padua for having assisted me 
(as I believe he did) to find evidence against Ross whereby 
I was saved from being sent to prison for telling the truth 
about him. 

As Mr. Woolf has (presumably) read my book, he ought 
to know that the text about forgiving one’s enemies (too 
often the stand-by of the irreligious when they want to con- 
done evil) did not arise in the case of myself and Ross. 
Ross was trying to get me locked up, and I was defending 
myself against him. If I had ‘‘ forgiven ’’ him to the extent 
suggested by Mr. Woolf, I would not only have allowed my- 
self to be condemned and imprisoned for a crime of which 
I was not guilty, but I would also have been assisting the 
triumph of wickedness and vileness. 

If Mr. Woolf is in the habit of reading the Scriptures he 
may perhaps recall the case of Susannah who, when she 
was on the point of being condemned for an offence of which 
she was innocent, called on the God of Justice (who is also, 
I hope, the God of Mr. Woolf), who immediately raised up 
‘the pure spirit of a young boy ”’ to save her. 

It is easy enough for the shallow materialist to sneer 
at what he is incapable of understanding; but we who 
believe in miracles and the supernatural have, I venture 
to think, the best of the argument—at any rate, in the cases 
of Susannah and myself. 

Susannah was acquitted and the Elders were put to 
death. I was acquitted and Mr. Ross—was given a testi- 
monial. 

Does Mr. Woolf suggest that the God of Susannah and 
Saint Anthony took a wrong view of the ethical rights of 
her case? Ought Susannah to have “ forgiven ’’ the Elders 
and allowed them to ‘“‘ get away’ with adultery, perjury, 
and murder? 

It would be interesting to hear Mr. Woolf (the arbiter 
of good taste) on this point. At any rate, it will do him no 
harm to think it out.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 


(Mr. Leonard Woolf writes: ‘‘ I never expressed either 
admiration or condemnation of Mr. Ross. Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s comparison of himself with Susanna really does 
not work. Susanna had not spent two years trying to get 
the elders to accuse her of adultery, but this is what Lord 
Alfred Douglas says of his own actions leading up to his 
prosecution by Ross: ‘ It took me two years to bring Ross to 
book. . . . I adopted the same method as that employed by 
my father. That is to say, I libelled Ross and at last forced 
him to take criminal proceedings against me.’ ’’) 
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COLONEL HOUSE ON 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


Str,—I was very much interested in reading lately the 
following quotation from Sir Andrew Macphail’s book 
‘‘ Three Persons "’ in his review of ‘‘ The Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House.’’ It seems appropriate to present circum- 
stances. ‘‘ He (Colonel House) was specially pleased with 
Mr. Lloyd George ; he reminded him of the virile, American 
aggressive type of politician, full of energy and enthusiasm, 
with something dynamic in him”’ (‘‘ Three Persons,”’ page 
144). This tribute to a man whose ‘“ dynamic qualities " 
were in a great emergency so useful to our country seems 
worthy to be recalled at the present moment.—Yours, &c., 

HarRIot J. BAGENAL. 

Wimbledon. 

April 2ist, 1929. 


SEDLEY’S PUNCTUATION 


Srr,—May I suggest, in answer to Professor De Sola 
Pinto’s remarks about punctuation in his edition of Sedley’s 
works, that there are occasions when an editor, by a too 
rigid adherence to an old text may cause as much confusion 
to his readers as by a too liberal and unwarranted emenda- 
tion of it. Largely as a result of the unpardonable liberties 
of many nineteenth-century editors, modern scholarship is 
inclined to go to the opposite extreme of supposing that a 
facsimile reprint of a first edition relieves an editor of the 
responibility of elucidating his text. After all, the first 
concern of an editor should be to present a text that will 
not confuse an intelligent reader, and it would have been 
well, in the case of Sedley’s punctuation, if Professor Pinto 
had said in his introduction that it was based on rhetorical 
and not, as anyone but a specialist would suppose, on gram- 
matical principles. And he might have mentioned then the 
importance of Mr. Percy Simpson's ‘ Shakespearian 
Punctuation." 

No student of seventeenth-century literature can afford 
to neglect the theories put forward in that ingenious and 
revolutionary book, and I can assure Professor Pinto that 
it would have been impertinent of me to review his edition 
of Sedley without a knowledge of them. At the same time, 
I do not believe for one moment that at the end of the seven- 
teenth century there existed a widespread tradition of 
** rhetorical punctuation,’’ nor could Professor Pinto main- 
tain that the garbled spelling and punctuation of many post- 
Restoration texts were always intentional. It is known that 
Sedley was careless of the fate of his manuscripts after they 
had left his hands, and it ig surely not unreasonable to 
attribute misleading punctuation to an insensitive printer 
rather than to a hyper-sensitive author. If, for instance, 
Thomas Newcombe had been a disciple of the theories pro- 
pounded by Mr. Simpson, he would not have introduced so 
many errors of punctuation into the 1669 edition of Donne’s 
poems, for he would have known that the punctuation of 
the 1633 edition was on the whole good. 

The point, however, is not whether the printer or Sedley 
was responsible for the punctuation, or whether either or 
both were supporters of a rhetorical system, but whether a 
modern editor is at liberty to reprint textual anomalies with- 
out more explanation than Professor Pinto gives in his 
introduction. After all, there is no harm in emending a 
text, provided that the alteration is carefully noted, so that 
the reader may judge of its value for himself. According 
to rhetorical principles the values of a full-stop and a 
comma, for example, may vary considerably, and are some- 
times interchangeable. A reader must either have this 
explained to him, or the text must be emended. My com- 
plaint is that Professor Pinto has done neither, and there- 
fore that in a few places (e.g., p. 43, 20, p. 48, 15-16, p. 53, 5-6, 
p. 67, 168, p. 78, 145, p. 88, 530) the text is definitely obscured 
by the old punctuation.—Yours, &c., 


THE REVIEWER. 
April 20th, 1929. 
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THE MEANING OF BEAUTY 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Sturge Moore’s letter: I fail to 
see any confusion in the views I expressed about his book 
‘‘ Armour for Aphrodite.’’ I merely assert that art is a 
wider concept than beauty ; and that Mr. Moore, in common 
with all people who derive their esthetics from humanistic 
standards, confuses his own judgments and the issue in 
general by identifying the part with the whole. 

I accept Mr. Moore's definition of beauty, but it seems 
to me that the essence of it lies in the word ‘ organic.’’ 
This is the pass-word of all humanistic art, but it has no 
necessary application to art in general.—Yours, &c., 


HERBERT RBAD. 
April 21st, 1929. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR FRUIT 
GROWING 


Sir,—Mr. G. T. Garratt, in his article entitled ‘*‘ The 
Farm Worker in Trouble *’ in your issue of April 13th, makes 
no reference to fruit growing. 

I am confident that if a fruit soil survey were to be 
made in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and in many other 
counties not at present regarded as fruit-growing areuas, it 
would be found that there are hundreds of acres of land 
at present under grass where strawberries and raspberries 
could be successfully grown. 

Both these fruits are being canned for home consumption 
at the present time. 

But has anybody seriously considered the enormous 
possibilities that would be opened up to the British fruit- 
growing industry if it were to be shown that there was an 
export trade for these canned products? 

At the present time fruit growers are suffering from the 
general agricultural depression, and it is not easy for the 
most efficient grower under the most favourable conditions 
to make a profit over a ten-year period. But if, as we are 
told in some quarters, it is true that there is a big demand 
in America and elsewhere for British canned strawberries 
and raspberries, then we are most certainly at the beginning 
of a new epoch. 

With the exception of hops there is no branch of farm- 
ing which offers employment to so many men per acre as 
the growing of soft fruits. There are large areas in England 
where these crops could be grown successfully. For these 
reasons I suggest that the possibilities of growing soft fruits 
for export should be seriously considered in connection with 
Mr. Garratt’s ‘‘ problem of keeping our half-million farm 
workers more regularly and more profitably employed.’’— 
Yours, &c., 


N. B. BAGESAL. 
April 16th, 1929. 


SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 


S1r,—Mr. G. T. Garratt in his article on ‘* The Farm 
Worker in Trouble "’ in your issue of April 13th is dealing 
with the heavy clay lands where it has been said that people 
can do nothing but hunt in winter. It is otherwise with 
the Pennine foothills where forest work can be used to 
balance farm work. This long spell of frost and snow has 
been used here for tracking rabbits, pruning oaks, cutting 
pea-sticks, making woodland paths, hauling firewood, and 
chopping sticks. In a winding valley some shelter can be 
found whilst the cold winds rage on the plateau above. 
It is extraordinary how little working time is lost even in 
the severest weather. The danger is that a man may work 


an hour too long when he ought to go home and sit by the 
fireside before he gets chilled. That does not seem a reason 
for paying wages when no work is done, but rather for 
some small bonus on work that can only be done in favour- 
able weather, like haymaking, tree-planting, and painting 
the outsides of greenhouses, which may then compensate 
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indirectly for the odd days and hours when he must lie 
off. There are seldom whole weeks of idleness. 

Large-scale afforestation was undertaken in Northum- 
berland and Durham a century ago, about 1829, after some 
enclosure of commons in 1817. Any afforestation by the 
State needs the moral support of an intelligent and in- 
formed public opinion of all parties, rural and urban. The 
data required for such a judgment are very usefully pre- 
sented in a paper on ‘ Afforestation and Unemployment,” 
by A. D. Hopkinson, published in the QuaRTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Forestry for April, 1929, which seems to deserve a much 
wider circulation than among the members of the Royal 
English Arboricultural Society, who offer it to non-members 
for two shillings and sixpence (Laughton & Co., 3, 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2). 

An alternative solution of rural employment is a to-and- 
fro seasonal migration between harvest field and factory. 
The traditional holiday migration does indeed still persist 
between town and country, and I have seen a hayfield in 
which worked one farmer with a university degree, one in- 
spector of the Ministry of Agriculture, one doctor of science 
(now Fellow of the Royal Society), and two ladies with 
university training in horticulture and agriculture respec- 
tively.—Yours, &c., 

HuGH RICHARDSON. 

Stocksfield. 

April 21st, 1929. 


THE COST OF LITIGATION 


Srmr,—Your contributor ‘‘ Kappa’”’ is fortunate in know- 
ing little of the law. Solicitors have for a long time been 
complaining of the high cost of litigation, which is chiefly 
due to the increase in counsels’ and ‘ experts’ fees. The 
amount of counsels’ fees is due to the lay client, who will 
rush for fashionable counsel, just as he does for fashionable 
doctors. 

I assume that by ‘‘ the most powerful of Trade Unions "' 
‘* Kappa * means the Law Society, as the Bar Council could 
not by any stretch of imagination be called a Trade Union. 
In the first place, the aforesaid Union is and always has 
been in favour of reform; in the second place, a large 
minority, numbering many thousands, are not members, 
and, in the third place, it is not even strong enough to 
maintain a standard wage of any kind. Solicitors, unlike 
the Bar or the medical profession, have a maximum, but 


_ not a minimum, scale of charges, and their bills are subject 


to taxation. 

With regard to the Bar, it is a mistake to suppose that 
*‘high-fee’d barristers "’ spin out actions. It would not pay 
them to do so as refreshers are not equal to the original 
fees, and, which is more important, they lose goodwill by 
being obliged to refuse briefs. 

As a matter of fact, litigation very seldom pays a busy 
general practitioner outside London.—Yours, &c., 

c. L. &. 

Walsall. 

April 16th, 1929. 


{‘‘ Kappa "’ writes: ‘‘ The note to which your correspon- 
dent refers was a comment upon a newspaper article ex- 
plaining the falling off in litigation in the coming term as 
due to high barristers’ fees and to the spinning out of 
actions. I did not discuss the solicitors’ point of view, but 
expressed the opinion that what is descriptively, but I think 
accurately, called the Trade Unionism of the Bar works so 
as to keep up the cost of litigation. The only objection that 
I can see to this opinion is its extreme obviousness, and I 
note that your correspondent supports it.’’] 


DIVING BELLS 


Srr,—Although I have come across mention of diving 
bells (a Swedish invention) as early as 1667, the following 
description is the first specific one I have met with:— 


‘““May 3i1st, 1691—‘There was tryed this weeke an 
experiment of a new engine for wreck ; the inventor expos- 
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ing himselfe in person on the first essay. ’Tis invented in 
order to fetch up Spanish bullion and coyne, that was cast 
away in Scotland in the Spanish invasion (1588), the guns 
and some gould haveing already bin taken up. The figure 
which incloses the diver, is in the shape of a bell, and an 
expedient to convey with it barrells of ayre for the diver’s 
better subsistance in the deepe.’”’ 


Perhaps some of your readers may have seen earlier 
mention than the above of the diving bell.—Yours, &c., 


CyRIL CLEMENS. 
Mayfield, California, U.S.A. 


THE EPIC OF CURIOSITY 
AND DESPAIR—I. 


WO more volumes of Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s monu- 

mental translation of Proust’s ‘‘ A la Recherche du 

Temps perdu ”? have now appeared (‘‘ The Cities of 
the Plain,’? Knopf, 80s.). The translation is both sensitive 
and accurate; it has been unreservedly praised by the best 
judges, and if I do not altogether concur it is perhaps be- 
cause I was hoping to find Proust easier in English than in 
French, and do not. All the difficulties of the original are 
here faithfully reproduced. A sentence begins quite simply, 
then it undulates and expands, parentheses intervene like 
quick-set hedges, the flowers of comparison bloom, and three 
fields off, like a wounded partridge, crouches the principal 
verb, making one wonder as one picks it up, poor little 
thing, whether after all it was worth such a tramp, so many 
guns, and such expensive dogs, and what, after all, is its 
relation to the main subject, potted so gaily half a page 
back, and proving finally to have been in the accusative 
ease. These, however, are the disciplines of Proust. No 
earnest sportsman would forgo them. And perhaps Mr. 
Scott Moncrieff is right in insisting that the English 
audience shail also participate, and shall train, through the 
ardours of each single sentence, for the mastery of the 
work as a whole. 

The work as a whole! Ten times as long as an ordinary 
novel! And as baffling as life itself{—life when apprehended 
by the modern cultivated man. “ Life’ and ‘‘ Proust ” 
are not identical, it is true; as we shall see, there are notable 
differences between them, all in life’s favour. But the main 
features correspond, and it is possible to say that the work, 
more than any other, expresses the spirit of our age. As 
a contemporary document, it is invaluable. Just as the 
historian of the early Roman Empire turns to Virgil and 
finds in his sensitive verse not the exploits of Aineas but 
the semi-content and the half-expressed regrets of a genera- 
tion that had escaped the republican storms and abandoned 
the risks of liberty : just as the historian of the late Middle 
Ages turns to Dante and finds there described not a personal 
fantasy but the last and the greatest of the crusades that 
were supposed to end in heaven; so, reading Proust, the 
historian of the early twentieth century will see not the 
dallyings of the insignificant hero, not the local snobberies 
of the Faubourg Saint Germain, but—you and me! He 
will say, ‘‘ This work, whatever its qualities as art, is an 
epic, for it expresses the spirit of its age.”? And he will 
add (perhaps rather to our surprise if we still take notice 
of the remarks of wise men): ‘‘ It was pre-eminently an 
age of adventure.” 

There is, of course, nothing of the swashbuckler about 
Proust, me, or you. There is no question of adventure of 
that sort; the laurels of the House of Guermantes have 
faded long before the action starts; the martial ardours 
of Saint Loup are slightly démodé and absurd, like the 
caperings of a heraldic lion; there is no true summons to 
battle when the bugles of Donciéres blow and its fortifica- 
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tions take shape in the mists. And when the Great War 
does come it is a monster, indecent and imbecile, shaggy 
with dispatches, in whose foetid darkness M. de Charlus 
waddles about seeking pleasure and Madame Verdurin per- 
sonates Joan of Arc. Of adventure in the chivalrous or 
romantic sense there is nothing, nothing. But the characters 
want to live, the author wants to write about them, and 
when we ask why, in a world so obviously unsatisfactory, 
we get an answer which will be echoed in our own private 
diary, namely, *‘ We want to know what will happen to- 
morrow.’’ To-morrow may not be better than to-day, and 
may well be worse, but it has one unique attraction; it has 
not yet come. Proust, though introspective, and unhappy, 
was full of vitality—he could not have written a million 
words if he was not—he was inquisitive about to-morrow, 
he and his characters cling to existence though logic indi- 
cates suicide, and though disease drags them down still 
keep one eye open, half an eye, and scan the bitter unre- 
munerative levels of the sea. ‘‘ A la Recherche du Temps 
perdu ” is an epic of curiosity and of despair. It is an 
adventure in the modern mode where the nerves and brain 
as well as the blood take part, and the whole man moves 
forward to encounter he does not know what; certainly 
not to any goal. 

His despair is fundamental. It is not a theory in him, 
but an assumption, so that the wreckage of his creation 
evolves as naturally as the music of the spheres. Consider 
his insistence on illness. Disease and death await every 
individual, but it is only when we are ill ourselves, or are 
nursing a friend or passing through a hospital ward that 
we realize this vividly. To Proust it was always vivid, at 
garden parties and dinners the germs continue to work and 
disintegrate the bodies of the guests, Swann trails about 
with dotlets of prussian blue on his face, a cuirass of 
diamonds heaves above Princesse d’Orvillers’s cancer, the 
grandmother poses coquettishly for her photograph after a 
stroke. The cumulative effect (and this is an important 
point) is not macabre. He was too great an artist to in- 
dulge in the facile jiggle of a Dance of Death. They are 
living beings, not masked skeletons or physiological trans- 
parencies who climb the height of La Raspeliére or talk 
against the music of Vinteuil. But they are doomed more 
obviously than ourselves to decay. Avoiding tragic horror, 
which perhaps he mistrusted, and pity, which he could 
seldom supply, he has achieved a new view of the imperma- 
nence of the human race, and it is instructive to compare 
him here for a moment with Tolstoy. 

The epilogue at the close of ‘* War and Peace ”’ is dis- 
heartening enough; it is sad to see what time has done to 
Nicolay and Natasha. But there the rhythmic rise, fall, 
rise, of the generations offers an alternative vision, 
whereas Proust, at the close of ‘* Le Temps retrouvé,”’ is 
tethered to his selected personages, and cannot supply their 
wastage by new births. He introduces a new generation 
it is true; Madame de Saint-Euverte is a girl instead of 
the anxious harridan whom we have hitherto connected 
with the title. But he only introduces it to slap the old 
in the face. The upwelling of fresh lives did not interest 
him, and as to babies, they were quite outside his imagina- 
tive scope. His vision of humanity is (in this sense) 
limited, and perhaps he was assisted in it by his irregular 
and unusual conception of time. Tolstoy conceived of time 
as something regular, against which a chronicle could be 
stretched ; to Proust it is almost as intermittent as memory 
and affection, and it is easier in such a cosmogony to picture 
the human race as always decaying and never being 
renovated. But his actual belief in decay—that lies deeper 
than any fancy or theory, that rests direct upon his equip- 
ment of despair. E. M. Forster. 
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THE SQUARE 


HE Square is to be pulled down. The news is in 
I this morning’s paper. A vast scheme of ** improve- 
ment ”? is to be undertaken in the Midland city of 
my boyhood, and soon the rickety building from which I 
first consciously looked out upon life will be demolished. 
We often jested about that building, and prophesied that 
it would one day fall to pieces of its own rottenness. But, 
bless you, that old edifice, however much its foundations 
might shake and its timbers tremble, was made of sterner 
stuff than we knew; and I doubt not that, but for its 
impending murder at the hands of the house-breakers, it 
would have outlived many of the suburban villas that now 
jostle one another where, as a child, I wandered, enchanted, 
between hedgerows. 

‘‘ The Square ’’—so we affectionately called it, though 
it had a longer official name—was not actually a square; 
it was a triangle, with a narrow street leading out of each 
corner. I speak of it already in the past tense, because, 
though my old home, which occupies one side of the 
triangle, remains unaltered, awaiting its doom, rebuilders 
(not foreseeing the now imminent holocaust) long since 
changed the outlook from its windows. Years ago, tall 
factories replaced, on the other two sides of the Square, 
the former rows of ramshackle cottages. In outline I can 
still see clearly enough those shops and dwellings, which, 
though they were of odd ages, sizes, shapes, and colours, 
seemed to nestle more cosily together than do the creations 
of the modern jerry-builder. But only one or two of those 
vanished shops retain in my memory any real individuality. 
There was, to begin with, the pawnbroker’s—unforgettable 
because of its three golden balls, and because, living in an 
atmosphere of Nonconformity, thrift, and strict integrity, 
I early absorbed the impression that there was something 
mysterious and wicked—and therefore at once fearful and 
fascinating—about that untidy emporium, whose recesses, 
vaguely glimpsed as I passed the open door, seemed to hide 
as intriguing a variety of merchandise as the Oriental 
bazaars of legend. Then there was the newspaper shop, 
tiny even to the eyes of a very small child, and presided 
over by a kindly woman who, with her whiskered face, 
seemed incredibly ancient, though she lived (I am told) for 
many years afterwards. But best recalled of all is the 
neighbouring four-paned window in which “ scraps ”’ and 
‘* transfers ’°—unknown delights, probably, to the sophisti- 
cated child of to-day—hobnobbed with bars of chocolate- 
cream, and toy boats and marbles with those multi-coloured 
sweets—** Tiny Mixtures ” at four ounces a penny—which 
then represented to me the highest desirable refinement of 
the confectioner’s art. 

My father was in business, and our home consisted of a 
block of four shops, with the main living-room behind one 
of them and the rest of the house upstairs. It is strange 
to reflect that, though we dwelt almost in the centre of 
what is now one of the largest manufacturing towns in 
England, we boasted, thirty-odd years ago, a respectable 
garden, complete with greenhouses, rockery, and a foun- 
tain. The numbers of peregrinating cats must have made 
cultivation a discouraging task. But I, for my part, wel- 
comed the feline invaders, whose acrobatic feats upon the 
garden wall and the adjacent roofs were a constant source 
of joy to me. The house itself was a rambling structure 


of low rooms and twisting staircases, one of which 
descended, through what was apparently a cupboard, into 
the sitting-room, which, in its turn, was separated from 
the shop by a door with a coloured glass window that was 
as satisfying to my sight as anything that Rouen Cathedral 
could offer me to-day. The house, with its dark corners 
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and passages and its steps leading down from the landings 
to the bedrooms, was just the right kind of house for a 
child, but hardly for its parents. My family left the Square 
as a residence while I was still too young to be critical or 
superior, But I am glad that, however vaguely, I can 
recall personal touch with that departed world of the 
middle classes—a world simpler and perhaps happier in 
some ways than our own—in which work and play, shop 
and home, were less sharply divorced than they are now; 
and I can the better appreciate Dickens’s descriptions of 
snug back parlours because I once lived in the Square. 
Not that Dickens is the only man who can describe back 
parlours. Mark Rutherford, to mention but one other 
writer, has been too little appreciated in this respect. 

Yet it is the nursery, and not the parlour, that I most 
vividly remember. The nursery was on the first floor and 
faced the Square, over whose cobbles a considerable traffic, 
mostly of heavy lorries, rumbled and rattled incessantly. 
I loved the noble cart-horses and envied their drivers, 
squatting on the edge of their drays, lazily smoking their 
pipes. I envied them especially on wet days, when the 
skins of their horses and the tarpaulins of their vehicles 
shimmered in the rain, and they themselves wrapped com- 
forting and protective sacks around their shoulders. Then, 
by fixing my gaze along the street that opened out of the 
Square in front of me, I could catch fleeting glimpses of 
the bright yellow, horse-drawn tramcars as they passed 
along the main thoroughfare of the town, some hundreds 
of yards away. The street traffic, indeed, was a perpetual 
distraction from play, and there were certain times when 
my younger sister and I—inseparable confederates—dared 
not enter upon any sustained game lest we should miss the 
** two station horses.”” The horses in question were a 
smartly groomed pair, which drew the Bell Hotel omnibus 
to and from the Midland Railway station. The ’bus passed 
through the Square at regular intervals, and néver to miss 
it was a point of ritual, rigorously observed. What speci- 
ally fascinated us in it I cannot say. Perhaps it was that 
the railway station was already subconsciously visualized 
as the gateway to romance and adventure. 

I recently visited, after a long interval, the house in 
the Square. The nursery has been used these many years 
as a stock-room; but the old paper, with its animals and 
grotesque figures, still hangs upon the walls! It will not 
hang there much longer. The walls themselves will soon 
have disappeared, and where the Square is now there will 
be a broad modern highway. But the house-breakers 
cannot destroy memory. For me the Square will remain 
unchanged, and, if I never think of it at other times, it 
will always come back into mind when I hear a Salvation 
Army band. Every Saturday evening the Salvationists in- 
vaded our Square and called sinners to repentance. Their 
performances took place after I had been bathed and put 
to bed, and it was my Saturday night treat to be wrapped 
in a warm shawl and carried to the nursery window to see 
the banners and the shining instruments, and to have my 
young heart uplifted with the songs of Zion. My regard 
for the Salvation Army has not lessened with the years. 
But my musical taste has altered, and I should not now 
like to live beneath the too habitual bray of the brass band. 
I would rather march to eternity with a quieter accom- 
paniment. If, however, the Salvation Army strains do not 
turn my thoughts to the future, at least they stir poignant 
recollections of the past. Let but the band strike up, and I 
am back in the Square again—a tiny boy, with that most 
delicious sensation of being newly bathed, and of snuggling, 
drowsy and infinitely contented, in a mother’s arms. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


R. A. A. MILNE’S new play, “‘ The Ivory Door,” 
Mi: being played to a full house at the Haymarket 

Theatre, and it certainly has a quite unusual attrac- 
tion. We get so little romance and fantasy on the London 
stage that we naturally feel grateful to Mr. Milne for his 
philosophical legend. King Perivale has been brought up 
from his infancy with the Ivory Door, which leads from 
the Throne Room, no one knows whither, except that once 
one of his ancestors, King Stephen, went through and 
never came back. Perivale determines to know the truth, 
so he goes through the door on the morning of his wedding 
day. He finds there is nothing but a difficult, downhill 
road leading to the outside of the castle. He demands re- 
admittance, but he reckons without the superstition of his 
subjects. They believe the legend of hundreds of years 
that everyone who goes through the door has died. There- 
fore, he is dead, and he cannot convince even those who 
know him intimately that he is the king. Assuredly he is 
a devil in the king’s likeness. Perivale’s bride arrives, and 
on hearing the circumstances goes through the door her- 
self, returns as he returned, and is disbelieved as he is 
disbelieved. So they are obviously to the popular mind 
evil spirits, and they are urged to go through the door 
again and never return. So the legend wins. At this 
stage, the audience is with the author and the performers, 
but there comes a little epilogue which seems superfluous 
and chills one’s enthusiasm. Francis Lister as Perivale 
plays his part with his usual talent, and Angela Baddeley 
as the bride, Princess Lilia, is original and charming. All 
the cast, in fact, so far as the material allows them, ae 
excellent. And a word of praise must be given to the beauty 
of the production and of the designs for scenery and cos- 
tumes, for which Mr. Aubrey Hammond is responsible. 

* * * 


** These Few Ashes,’’ at the Duke of York’s, suffers 
from the fact that the author, Mr. Leonard Ide, has used 
a technique to which an element of surprise is essential, 
and a plot whose dénouement must all along be obvious 
to any but the most unsophisticated of playgoers. To 
dodge his creditors, financial and amatory, Mr. Owen Nares 
pretends to have been killed in a winter sports accident. 
His Japanese servant, Mr. George Carr, tells us the story 
of his encounters with the four ladies who at the opening 
of the play are fighting for possession of his ashes, and 
we are ‘* flashed-back *’ to each history in turn. One of 
the ladies, Miss Grace Wilson, is a desirable young woman ; 
the others—even Miss Athene Seyler—are not. Ergo, Mr. 
Nares will have to marry Miss Wilson. Ergo, Mr. Nares 
cannot be dead. If we had been told this at the start all 
would have been well, and we should have shared Mr. 
Nares’s enjoyment of the discomfiture of three of his lady 
friends and his ultimate union with the fourth. But we 
are not let into the secret, and are instead expected to fall 
victims to the deception, knowing all the time, 
although we are not told, that it must be a 
deception, Miss Wilson being Miss Wilson, and Myr. 
Nares being the hero of a light comedy. Which, 
as Euclid so succinctly puts it, is absurd. Still, the play 
is entertaining in its unpretentious way, and contains many 
original touches. In addition to those already mentioned, 
all of whom give of their best (in Miss Wilson’s case this 
is a great deal), praise is due to Mr. Ronald Simpson, who 
brings character to a rather colourless ‘* Charles, his 
friend ” part, and especially to Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith, 
magnificently suave and French as a French mari com- 


plaisant. 


* * * 


** It will be interesting,’? says Mr. Farquharson, the 
Victorian Englishman in ‘*‘ La Vie Parisienne ’’ whe is con- 
ducting his family across the Channel, ‘‘ to study the 
customs of the two countries.» And indeed it was. The 
Lyric, Hammersmith, has seldom offered better entertain- 
ment than this Offenbach comic opera, for which Mr. A. P. 
Herbert has written an entirely new libretto, without, we 
are told, being allowed to see the original French. Mr. 
Herbert is always at his best when he is guying the Vic- 
torians, and here he is in fine form. I particularly liked 
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his theory, or rather that of his genteel] heroine, that young 
females should not talk to strange gentlemen on board ship, 
as strange gentlemen sometimes abduct them, ship them 
to South America, and there force them into domestic 
service. Offenbach’s mellifluous music is done full justice 
to by the cast (with one exception), without detriment to 
the acting. Sir Nigel Playfair’s production, which has 
the advantage of a cheerful décor by Miss Yootha Rose, is 
freer than usual from Playfairisms, but is in the Hammer- 
smith tradition throughout. 


* aa + 


The Grant Anderson Repertory Players sauced and 
spiced their invitation to those hardened playgoers the 
inhabitants of Hampstead “‘ to acquire the Repertory 
Habit ’? by producing ‘* Engaged,”’ a farce by Sir W. S. 
Gilbert, which seems to have lain unrevived since 1872. It 
is an excellent work; broad in humour, rich in wit, con- 
structed with a mastery of the technicalities of the stage 
and of the requirements of clever actors and actresses, and 
so nicely balanced as to be reminiscent of the neatest 
Restoration comedy. This is praise, indeed; but if there 
be anyone who still doubts which was the real genius, 
Gilbert or Sullivan, let him take the first opportunity of 
seeing this farce and follow it up by listening to an excerpt 
from ** Ivanhoe ’? on a gramophone record. His doubts 
will be removed for ever. The Grant Anderson Players 
do not seek to make fine points; nevertheless, they have a 
real charm of their own, an infectious simple friendliness 
and honest desire to please, bred of the hard times which 
** Strollers,’ even now, have to face. Theirs is a quality 
unlikely to meet with a warm response from the sophisti- 
cated audiences of Hampstead; but I, at least, will confess 
to feelings of shame as I longed to hear Gilbert’s cleverly 
turned phrases poised in the air by Miss Edith Evans. 

* * * 


The method adopted in the talking film version of Sir 
James Barrie’s play ‘‘ Half an Hour” (entitled ‘* The 
Doctor’s Secret ’? and to be seen at the Plaza Theatre) con- 
forms almost exactly with the technique of the stage. The 
action takes place in four different rooms (with the excep- 
tion of a street accident, which is the only scenic addition 
to what might be shown on the stage); the characters move 
at intervals from chair to sofa, sofa to writing-table, and 
are shown alternately at long and short range. As a film, 
in fact, it scarcely exists; it has none of the variety and 
movement and rhythm which are interesting on the screen. 
ts whole merit lies in the dialogue and in the plot which, 
in terms of the stage, is constructed with Sir James Barrie’s 
usual admirable skill, and it is only owing to these good 
qualities that, as a photographed play, it escapes dullness; 
even so the first part moves too slowly to retain one’s atten- 
tion. It is obvious that any less well written play, produced 
as a film according to this method, would be intolerable. 
*“* The Doctor’s Secret’? has also the advantage of un- 
usually good acting, especially on the part of Miss Ruth 
Chatterton as the wife who decides to run away with her 
lover and is forced, when he is killed in an accident at-the 
moment of their departure, to return to an inhuman hus- 
band whom she detests. The dialogue also is well spoken 
—in English, fortunately, for the most part, rather than 
American. 

* * ca 

Among a highly catholic variety of pictures in the 
Spring Exhibition of Modern Art at the Goupil Gallery 
there are to be seen four or five of first-rate importance. 
Chief among these is the magnificent ** Femme se coiffant ”’ 
of Degas, a painting of a nude woman seen from the back 
and slightly above. Other important pictures here are ‘** Le 
Noyer au Printemps,”’ by Camille Pissarro, ** Le Pont de 
Moret,”’ by Sisley, and ** Vaches au Paturage,”? by Boudin ; 
the exhibition contains also many other works of interest, 
both by nineteenth-century and contemporary painters. 
Among the sculpture Mr. Dobson’s ‘* Seated Woman ” in 
bronze is an excellent specimen of his more recent manner. 
A large and representative exhibition of the work of Mr. 
Wilson Steer has been arranged in Rooms VII. and VIII. 
at the Tate Gallery, including some sixty oil-paintings 
and nearly one hundred and thirty water-colours. It is 
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extremely interesting to trace Mr. Steer’s development in 
this collection from his earliest days as a painter, through 
various manners and influences, to the recent water-colours, 
among which much of his best—at any rate of his most 
sympathetic—work is to be found. Some of the earlier 
landscapes in oil, in which the influence of Constable is 
strongly visible, are extremely good, and two or three 
beach scenes, painted with one eye on Toulouse-Lautrec, 
have great charm and wit. The “ set”’ portraits are 
less satisfactory. 
* * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, April 27th.— 
Hamlet in its Entirety, at the Old Vic, 1.80. 
Haydn’s “‘ Creation,’? at the Royal Albert Hall, 2.80 
(Royal Choral Society). 
Martha Baird, Pianoforte Recital, Holian Hall, 8. 
Sir Edward German’s Opera, ‘* Merry England,’’ at 
the People’s Palace, 7.80. 
Sunday, April 28th.— 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad, on ‘‘ The Mind-Body Problem, 
with particular reference to the Case for Survival,”’ 
South Place, 11. 
Monday, April 29th.— 
‘* A Pig in a Poke,’’? by Theodora Wilson Wilson, at 
the Embassy. 
‘* The Mariners,’? by Miss Clemence Dane, at Wynd- 
hams. 
Miss Jelly D’Aranyi and Miss Adila Fachiri, Recital 
for Two Violins, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Miss Rebecca West on “‘ The Zoo Centenary,” the 
Wireless, 10.5 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 80th.— 
Political Broadcast by Mr. Winston Churchill, 9.15 p.m. 
** Paris Bound,”’ by Mr. Philip Barry, at the Lyric. 
Jean Sterling Mackinlay, Recital, at the Old Vic, 8. 
Mr. Ashley Dukes and Mr. Leslie Faber, on ‘* Shall we 


re-write Shakespeare? *? London School of Economics, 
5.30. 


Thursday, May 2nd.— 
Miss V. Sackville-West on ‘‘ New Novels,’ the Wire- 
less, 7. 

Friday, May 8rd.— 
Political Broadcast, by Mr. Philip Snowden, 9.15 p.m. 


OMICRON. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Now must I school my heart 
To sober pities, 

And use my subtlest art 
To woo committees. 

I must forget the gay 
Rapture of giving 

Lest I should throw away 
Bare stuff of living. 

I must remember now 
Numbers, not faces, 

No lovely lip nor brow— 
These are my cases. 

Take off the golden shawl 
Give her cool linen, 

What need hath she of all 
Scarlet to sin in? 

Now must I teach new names 
For love and laughter, 

Bearing in mind that shames 
Lurk hot-foot after. 

Kisses beneath the stars? 
Spoke love so sweetly? 

Take all particulars 
Write them down neatly— 

Ah, was the watching moon 
White when he kissed her? 

Even this passes soon— 
I know—my sister. 


WintFrep Hortsy. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE TORY 


REALLY big war seems to rouse all the savage and 

uncivilized passions, and with them Conservatism 

or, as it used to be called, Toryism. From 1832 to 
1914, even when the Conservative was in office, the poli- 
tical atmosphere was always so liberal and progressive that 
he could only maintain himself there for brief intervals by 
passing liberal measures. Since 1914, the atmosphere being 
that of the jungle, the Conservative mind and party have 
naturally been in the ascendancy. It is interesting to see 
this ascendancy reflected in the attention which historians 
and biographers have lately been giving to the origins of 
the Conservative Party, the political careers of those who 
made it, and the characteristics—such as they are—of the 
Tory mind. In the last half of the nineteenth century, 
when people accepted without argument the thesis that 
political progress was both possible and desirable, and only 
birth, a political quarrel, or extreme old age reduced an 
intelligent man to avowing himself a Tory, no one dreamt 
of writing a serious book about the principles of Conser- 
vatism or about the political ideals of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Duke of Cumberland, or Sir Robert Peel. All that 
has now changed. The spiritual and political ancestors of 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir William Joynson-Hicks are getting 
more and more attention. Already in 1924, Mr. Maurice 
Woods wrote a popular history of the Tory Party, and Mr. 
Keith Feiling produced his scholarly work on the early 
history of the Party from 1640 to 1714. But it is even 
more significant that now attention is being concentrated 
upon a man and a period of political history who and which 
had previously been almost entirely neglected. Parker’s 
** Sir Robert Peel ’”? was published in 1891, and the dry 
bones of that jejune statesman had not been much dis- 
turbed by any historian or biographer between 1891 and 
1928. Last year Miss Ramsay produced a rather unsatis- 
factory biography of Peel in the ‘* Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century ” series. It is a remarkable fact that 
already this year there have been published no fewer than 
four books which deal either with Peel, the founder of the 
Conservative Party, or with the events of the period be- 
tween 1832 and 1846, in which he gave to it the form and 
principles still recognizable in the Party at present led by 
Mr. Baldwin. 


* * i 

‘‘ Pee] and the Conservative Party,’’ by George Kitson 
Clark (Bell, 20s.), is a book of over five hundred pages in 
which a detailed, almost a day-to-day, account is given 
of the political events and manceuvres between the passing 
of the Reform Act in 1832 and August 30th, 1841, when 
Peel drove to Windsor to see the Queen and to become, for 
the second time, Prime Minister. ** Toryism and the 
People, 1832-1846,’ by Richard Hill (Constable, 10s. 6d.), 
is an attempt in a short space to trace the points of contact, 
both political and economic, between the Tory Party and 
the working classes, during the same period. Out of the 
seven statesmen whom Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor has in- 
cluded in his ‘* Seven Nineteenth-Century Statesmen ”’ 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.), two are Tories prominent during this 
period, Wellington and, again, Peel. Finally in “ Daniel 
O’Connell and the History of Catholic Emancipation,”’ by 
Michael MacDonagh (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 20s.), 
one has a biography, written from the Roman Catholic point 
of view, of the man whose political and patriotic agitations 


MIND 


had a considerable effect upon the career of Peel and the 


fortunes of his Party. 
* * _ 


To judge from these books neither the Tory mind nor 
the founder of the Conservative Party are inspiring subjects 
for writers. Mr. Clark’s book has every praiseworthy 
object, including that of conscientious endeavour to enliven 
a dreary subject by verbal brightness. But it remains a 
dreary book, almost unreadable. The figure of Peel retains 
the stiffness and dryness which it had in Miss Ramsay’s 
pages, and the minute chronicle of detailed political doings 
and sayings sweeps over the reader’s mind like some vast, 
undifferentiated fog in which it is impossible to identify 
either a person or a political principle. It is a curious fact 
that something of the same effect is produced by Mr. Hill’s 
little book. It is a good book, and he has been at great 
pains to collect facts from all kinds of nooks and corners. 
The sweep of his net is very wide and he has fished up in 
it a number of things worth recording, about, for instance, 
the organization of the Tory Party and the attitude of 
various people towards factory reform. Yet it would be 
extremely difficult to say that anything definite has come 
out of this investigation, and at the end we are left rather 
foggy with regard to Tory principles and the relation of the 
Party to the working classes and their problems. Also the 
atmosphere which hangs about its pages is even more de- 
pressing than is usual in the case of political history. 


* * * 


Mr. Stirling Taylor’s little sketch of Peel is far from 
depressing, but then it is a violent and rather biased attack 
upon him. That is in itself significant, for it looks as if 
you can only write a readable book about this statesman by 
abusing him, and that if you write about the Party which 
he created or the principles upon which he created it, it is 
ten to one that you will produce an undifferentiated fog 
of historical facts. The reason is that Pee! had the Tory 
mind and that fog is an element of persistent importance in 
the principles—such as they are—of Toryism or Conser- 
vatism. In fact, the simple principle of Peel and Toryism 
was to prevent any change as long as it was possible to 
resist change and, when resistance was no longer possible, 
to make the change as minute as possible. The psycho- 
logical connection of this principle—and Conservatism 
generally—with property is important. Very early in Mr. 
Clark’s book he quotes a letter from Peel to Goulburn in 
which he remarks *‘ that the chief object of ‘ that party 
which is called Conservative ’ would be to resist Radicals, 
and those further encroachments of democratic influence 
which were going to be attempted, and probably with 
success.’ And as soon as he particularizes the resistance 
it is all concerned with ‘* property,”’ the property of the 
Church, the property of the landowners, the property of the 
** public creditors.’’ Peel’s method of resistance consisted 
largely in creating a political fog, in which he was always 
supporting the most reactionary section of the party of 
Reform when he was in opposition—an effective form of 
sabotage which sometimes has since been called Tory 
Democracy or Constructive Conservatism—while, when in 
power, he more often than not occupied himself in adopting 
his opponents’ principles, which he had always abhorred, 
and proposing their measures, which he had always opposed. 


Lzeonarn Woo tr, 
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REVIEWS 
ATHLETICS 
Athletics By D. G. A. LOWE (President, C.U.A.C., 1924-5) and 
\. I PORRITI President, O.U.A.C., 1925-26 Longmans 


Ss t 


TH1s book is dedicated, appropriately, to the University 
Athletic Clubs of Oxford and Cambridge. Appropriately, be- 
ause those clubs, both directly and through their ally the 
Achilles, have in recent times rendered most notable service 
to the cause of athletics which it is the purpose of this 
volume to promote. That service has been rendered both 
on the running tracks of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, and in the increasing development of internationa! 
athletics which the last decade has brought about. 

And the Oxford, Cambridge, and Achilles clubs have in 
their whole history had no more distinguished leaders than 
the two authors of this work. Their personal records on 
the track are claim enough on the attention of every runner. 
Who forgets the four last races that formed the glorious end 
of Lowe's career a year ago? An Olympic victorv—his 
second in the same event, the 800 metres—in the Olympic 
record time of 1.51 4-5, followed by a relay 400 metres in 
Amsterdam that can have been little if at all outside 47 
seconds ; a week later a relay half-mile against the U.S.A. 
at Stamford Bridge in 1.51; and then a last 800 metres 
against the immortal Otto Peltzer in Berlin in 1.51 1-5. When 
shall we see running like that again? For our generation 
at least, Lowe is what a great trainer called him after 
Amsterdam, ‘‘ the king of the runners of all time.” 

Porritt, like Lowe, brings to his task the experience 9° 
a long and successful track career ; like him he has plaved 
a large part in the international organization of the sport ; 
and he has medical training which has stood him in goo! 
stead in the preparation of this book. 

For the purpose of this book is to deal with the sport of 
Track and Field Athletics in all its aspects. The authors 
have attempted to give us ‘‘a complete study not only of 
the technical side of Athletics, including its application io 
women and boys, but also of its history and records.’’ They 
have dealt with the earliest beginnings of the sport, with the 
history of the classical Olympic Games, with the attitude of 
the Greeks in general towards training and athletic con- 
tests, with modern developments both in England and 
abroad, with the general science of training, with the tech- 
nique of running, hurdling, jumping and throwing, with the 
mental and psychological factors in racing and other com. 
petitions, with the medical aspects of training and prepara- 
tion for the supreme physical effort involved in first-class 
competiiion, with track tactics—in fact, they have sought 
within the compass of a single volume to write a compre- 
hensive study which will meet the needs and satisfy the 

iriositvy of every class of reader, whether he be an active 
athlete or an interested onlooker. 

I know of no other book with so ambitious a purpose 
rr so Wide a scope, and it was therefore with anxiety that 
I first turned its pages. My anxiety was short-lived, for 
from the first chapter to the last the authors’ work has been 
admirably done. It is perhaps inevitable that in its more 
technical sections the different parts should be a little 
unequal, but such inequality has been reduced to a minimum 
by the expert help given to the authors by such a magni- 
cent trio of track and field athletes as H. M. Abrahams, 
C. T. van Geyzel, and M. C. Nokes. It is also inevitable 
that the reviewer should differ from some of the conclusions 
which the authors put forward. He believes, for example, 
that to omit Association Football from the Olympic Games 
would be a grave mistake; he believes that an Olympic 
world competition in lawn tennis held once in four years 
would be infinitely preferable to the present absurdity of the 
almost unceasing Davis Cup Competition, in which no one 
takes any real interest because one contest is barely over 
before another has begun ; he believes that women’s athletic 
contests will no longer. as the authors think them. be an 
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anticlimax '’ to the men’s events when, with the process 
of time, the real class performers have been found. 

But such points are details. The really important things 
about this book are_ two. The first is the encour- 
agement and help which active athletes are going to derive 
from the incomparably expert help which they are here 
afforded. The second is the general conception of Track and 
Field Athletics which Douglas Lowe and Arthur Porritt 
bring before their readers. In everything they charac- 
teristically apply the ancient Greek principle of pnééviyav. 
Their advice on training throws over the nonsense of the 
past, and is common sense itself ; their advice on racing, on 
tactics, on the general attitude of the runner to his game, 
is unfailingly penetrating and wise ; and they show in every 
chapter a true appreciation of what the sport of track 
athletics is really worth both to the runner and to the com- 
munity at large. A few sentences will suffice as illustra- 
tion :— 


“The condition of perfect physical fitness finds its ex- 
pression in that glorious feeling of well-being which only 
the trained athlete can truly appreciate.” 

‘‘ Athletics demands from beginning to end patience and 
perseverance ; it calls for the development of will power 
and of determination ; it teaches judgment and control ; and 
what six finer mental attributes could one ask for in any 
man than these?”’ 

‘*Slowly but surely the time is coming when the nations 
of the world will find a common meeting ground in the 
athletic fleld, a meeting ground where it is possible, if not 
probable, that relatively as much will be done towards the 
fostering of both national individuality and spirit, and at 
the same time international amity and understanding, as is 
now done by diplomatic conferences and _ international 
congresses.”’ 

Lowe and Porritt have been two of the great artists of 
the track. But they have been more than that. They have 
been leaders of an international movement of no mean 
importance. And while it has such leaders as they have 
been, we may be confident that the aihletic movement wil) 
bring nothing but measureless good both to the individual 
enthusiasts of the track and to the world at large. 

PHILIP NOEL BAKER. 


NEW NOVELS 


Roon, By HERBERT ASQUITH. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Dark Hester. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Love of the Foolish Angel. By HELEN BEAUCLERK. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Rich Young Man. By G. M. ATTENBOROUGH. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

The Boroughmonger. By R. H. MOTTRAM. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

Clash. By ELLEN WILKINSON. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

The Disinherited. By MILTON WALDMAN. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

Parachute. By RAMON GUTHRIE. (Howe. 7s. 6d.) 

The Bishop Murder Case. By S. S. VAN DINE. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

No Love. By DAviID GARNETT. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Wuy do people read these novels? As I ploughed through 
one after another in search of something recommendable, 
the pale visions conjured up by their authors faded, and I 
saw myself back at school, vainly longing to get half an hour 
to myself. ‘‘ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do”’ is the pusillanimous motto of most English school- 
masters and schoolmistresses. So our schools are carefully 
organized to reduce leisure to a minimum. Yet it is just as 
important, one would have thought, for the young to be 
taught how to use their leisure as how to concentrate on 
their work. I suspect that the system of organized com- 
pulsory games is more than anything else responsible for 
the condition of what ought to be our cultivated classes. 
Stretches of open country and acres of green baize are made 
into golf-courses and bridge-tables to fill the intolerable 
vacuum of English life. But there are times when even golf 
and bridge (both of which I enjoy) are unavailable, and the 
only resource is a book, that is to say, a novel. It must be 
easy to read, it must present familiar ideas, it must not tax 
a brain which has spent the afternoon choosing between 
iron and mashie, and which will spend the evening choosing 
between spades and hearts, Competent and cultivated 
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MILTON WALDMAN | 


THE DISINHERITED 


THE OBSERVER SAYS :— 
“There is a quite wonderful scene near the beginning 
. the story, as true to life down to its last detail, 
is told with a quiet force for which ‘ perfection’ would 
scarcely be too strong a word.” 


Once a Jew— Always a Jew! 
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ENGLISH POOR LAW HISTORY 


Part II. The Last Hundred Years. 


By SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 2 vols. 36s. net. 
[Being Vols. VIII and IX of English Local Government.] 


THE UNEMPLOYED 
Old Policies and New. 


By RONALD C. DAVISON. ros. 6d. net. 
TRADE AND CREDIT 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 10s. 6d. net 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
By FREDERICK JOHN PORT, LL.D. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Sankey. is. net. 


RICCARDO BACCHELLI 
THE DEVIL AT THE LONG BRIDGE 





NEIL GORDON THE SILENT MURDERS 
FRIEDRICH GRIESE WINTER 
FREDERICK HOWARD RETURN TICKET 
STACEY W. HYDE THE BLANK WALL 
F. W. MORLEY EAST SOUTH EAST 
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novelists rush to supply this demand. And their good 
nature is generously rewarded if they can provide a wealth 
of accurate detail, a comfortably idealistic point of view, and 
a style which is sufficiently mannered to make their books 
‘‘ beautifully written.’’ For the reader likes to flatter him- 
self that what he is reading is something rather fine and 
‘‘ out of the way.” 

‘*Roon"’ is a blameless book. Why the heroine was 
nicknamed after the Prussian general I never discovered. 
For she was a charming girl, who got married to “ a most 
superior person,”’ left him for a lover, and when the war 
killed her lover, she killed herself. Mr. Asquith moves with 
Baring ease among the people he is describing. There is 
an admirable moment when the priggish husband shows 
Roon the cupboard where he hid as a boy. But this is as 
surprising as the statue’s gesture in ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” for 
elsewhere the characters never come to life. Mr. Asquith’s 
best quality is an acute visual sense, which gives a burnish 
to everything he describes. 

‘*Dark Hester’ is by the 
French Girl." 


most 


authoress of ‘‘ The Little 
The plot is most ingenious, the happy ending 
unconvincing. But with all her preciousness and 
skill, Miss Sedgwick, to my ear at any rate, is apt to sing 
just off the note. Hers is the sentimentality that is the 
more offensive because it is so skilfully draped. 

“4 Take a pint of extract of Anatole France, strain care- 
fully for impurities, add an equal quantity of sugar, then 
dilute, and serve in an archaistic style with garnishings of 
Dulac, Ahe result is ‘‘ The Love of the Foolish Angel.” 
(Highly recommended by the Dish of the Month Club.) 

But Miss Attenborough makes us thankful even for Miss 
Beauclerk. I have read many bad novels in the last six 
years, but none I thought so objectionable as ** The Rich 
Young Man."’ The whimsicality of Mr. Locke and the washy 

idealism of Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson are combined in a 
novel compared to which Mr. Frankau's books seem intel- 
lectual, and Mr. Arlen’s honest. The peculiar genius of 
Miss Attenborough is to stick on to this mixture, like almonds 
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‘ANNIE MARBLE’ 


Being the Story of a Cruise through France with an 
Outboard Mcotor-Boat. By C. S. FORESTER, 
author of ‘‘ Brown on Resolution.’’ With illustra- 
tions from the author’s photographs and a sketch 
map. 8s. 6d. net. 





EXPRESS TO 
HINDUSTAN 


By M. H. ELLIS. With iliustrations from the 
author’s photographs and a sketch map. 
12s. 6d. net. 


ry of a motor car journey from London to Delhi via 
Vie Buda t, Sof Constantine Aleppo and Bagdad 
he ithor’s n was to reach Australia, spending as little 
time as possit on the water, but was compelled ¢t 
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A new and cheaper edition of Alexander 


Wicksteed’s ‘‘ Life Under the Soviets’’ has just 
been issued at 2/- net in paper covers. The 
original edition is still obtainable at 6/- net. 
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on a trifle, quotations and anecdotes from admirable and 
often obscure authors. It is incomprehensible that a person 
who has read so many good books should have learnt so 
little from them,/ No student of the modern novel should 
miss ‘‘ The Rich Young Man.”’ It is unique in its vulgarity. 

After ‘‘ The Rich Young Man,’’ Mr. Mottram’s book 
seems a very gentlemanly business. It is a description of 
an 1830 election, told in an affected style which derives from 
Meredith. The characters carry their period trappings as 
self-consciously as amateur actors their Clarkson ruffs and 
wigs. An unnecessary book, I think, but quite innocuous. 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson has not the gifts of a novelist, bui 
her book is much more interesting than these professionai 
products. For she writes about a subject on which she 
feels passionately—the coal lock-out and the general strike. 
The two themes treated against background are the diffi- 
culty of a woman of being at the same time a good wife 
and a good politician ; and the danger to Labour enthusiasts 
of mingling with polite people who do not accept Socialist 
dogmas. Writing in a room which overlooks the trees and 
tennis-courts of Gordon Square, my local patriotism protests 
against the accusation Miss Wilkinson brings against thos» 
wicked enough to inhabit this part of Bloomsbury. During 
the general strike they did not for the most part show the 
indifference she attributes to them, several of them have 
taken an active part in Liberal or Labour politics, and, as 
far as I know, ‘‘ dinky jars of bath-salts’’ are not at all 
characteristic of W.C.1. But how could my heart not inelt 
to Miss Wilkinson when I found her saying, ‘‘ Souls that 
were unmoved by chaffing were not the type to whom Hum- 
bert Wolfe’s work would appeal.”’ 

Mr. Waldman’s book is also ‘‘ impure’? fiction, that is 
to say, it is interesting chiefly by reason of the subject it 
discusses. ‘* The Disinherited * is a story of American Jews. 
The hero is a successful lawver whose family has been in 
America for three generations and has intermarried freely 
with Gentiles. In middle age he becomes increasingly con- 
scious of the Jew which has been almost submerged in him, 
and as he gradually identifies himself with the other mem- 
bers of his race, he finds himself separated from his wife, 
his brother, his children, and his friends. Anti-Semitism is 
strong and increasing in strength in America, as the Jews 
gain ever greater power there. Already Broadway at night 
suggests a street in the Levant. But Mr. Waldman is con- 
cerned chiefly with the interior troubles of the Jew. He 
suggests, in my opinion wrongly, that the race depends 
for its virtue and coherence upon its religion, and he has 
a soft spot for Zionism. The enormous value of Jews to 
the world, I would suggest, comes rather from their réle as 
animators, as disseminators of ideas, and enthusiasts of 
culture. Adherence to their religion would restrict this rédle 
to a deplorable degree. 

‘* Parachute ’’ is a good straightforward narrative with 
well-defined characters. It is not an important book, but 
it is the first of this fortnight’s batch that I could recom- 
mend as enjoyable reading. ‘‘ The Bishop Murder Case "’ is 
another. Philo Vance is my favourite detective, but he seems 
to be getting very slow at his job. In this case five victims 
die before he spots his man. Also I find it difficult to believe 
that he read Xenophon for the first time when he was at 
Oxford. 

‘*No Love ’’ is the best book Mr. Garnett has given us 
for a long while. As a result of his obvious and, I think, 
lamentable frequentation of Mr. George Moore, a sort of 
deadness sometimes descends upon his sentences, but less 
often than in his last two books. And asin ‘‘ Go She Must,”’ 
he leads the reader by a long (though in this case very 
pleasant) path to a situation, which he gives only an in- 
stant’s view of, before running away as if scared at the 
success of his stalking. The personal relationships in his 
book are therefore under-developed. Out of his observation 
of children and the details of country life he builds up a 
beautiful scaffolding for his story, and the two households 
described sum up very neatly two ways of life. The book 


finished, one forgets the lovers, but the excitement of being 
a child and living among orchards on an island lingers like 
‘* No Lowe,”’ in fact, differs from the 
It is a work of art. 

BAYMOND MORTIMER. 


a wish in the memory. 
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THE MAKING OF 
AFRICAN NATIVE 


THE SOUTH 
PROBLEM 


By W. M. Macmillan 


Author of 
“The Cape Colour Question’ 


‘ Professor Macmillan is already well known to all who 
have at heart the vexed question of racial contact, 
and in his latest volume he gives us a clear, 
documented survey of all the factors which have 
contributed to the present native problem in South 


Africa.’— The Spectator, 215. met. 


LINKS BETWEEN SHAKESPEARE 
AND THE LAW 
By The Rr. Hon. 
Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton, 

Bart., K..C.,. D.Litt. 
‘Tne real value of the book . .. is the addition it 
makes to our knowledge of Shakespeare. Sir Dunbar 
is not so much interested in proving that Shakespeare 
was not a lawyer as in showing thar his legal termin- 
ology was part of the tradition of a litigious age ; 
and that the use he made thereof was at once more 


reserved and subtler than that of his contemporaries.’ 
— The New Statesman. 


12 illustrations. 125. 6d. net. 


FACSIMILE EDITIONS OF INDI- 
VIDUAL PLAYS FROM THE FIRST 
FOLIO SHAKESPEARE (1623) 


Eack volume (6s. net) sith a list of generally accepted 
modern readings and an Introduction by 
John Dover Wilson, Litt.D. 
Antony and Cleopatra Julius Cesar 
The Winter’s Tale As You Like It 
The Tempest Coriolanus 
Twelfth Night Macbeth 
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WITH ROD 


PARADISE 
TWENTY YEARS 
AND LINE IN IRELAND 


By F. D. Barker 


In this delightful book Mr. Barker lives his holidays 


over again. It is all about a particular stretch of 


country in which he seems to have an undisputed 
monopoly. los. 6d. net. 
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Dogma: Edited by the Rev. W. R. 
MATTHEWS, D.D., Dean of King’s College, 
London. The contributors, whose aim has 
been to deal with the subject critically, historic- 
ally and constructively, are— 

The Foundations of Dogma by the EDITOR 


Dogma in Scholasticism by the REV. RICHARD 
HANSON, M.A. 


Dogma in the New Testament by PROFESSOR 


E. J. BICKNELL, D.D. 
Dogma in the Reformation by the REV. 
PRINCIPAL FRANKS, D.Litt. 


Dogma in the Early Church by the RT. REV. 
CHARLES GORE, D.D. 
The Disintegration of D’gma by PROFESSOR 
CLAUDE JENKINS, D.D. 
The Reconstruction of Dogma by PROFESSOR 
RELTON, D.D. 8/6 net 
Ready Next Month. 


The Cambridge Economic 
Handbooks: Edited by J. M. 
KEYNES, C.B., M.A. 


Wages by MAURICE DOBB, M.A., Lecturer in 
Economics, Cambridge University. 
Money by D. H. ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow 


and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(New Edition) 
Supply and Demand by H. D. HENDERSON, 


Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

(2nd Impression) 
The Control of Industry by D. H. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ Money.*’ (3rd Impression) 
Public Finance by M. E. ROBINSON, Late Fellow 
and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
5/- net each 
The Changing Face of 
England by ANTHONY COLLETT, 

Author of ‘‘ The Heart of a Bird,’’ etc. 


‘“* We welcome it in a new edition. It ought surely 
to contain somewhere in its eloquent chapters a 


charm for every type of sensitive personality. . . . It 
is an example of what may be seen and known and 
country.’’—Times 
Cheap Edition, 5/- net 
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A LOST GENERATION 
All Quiet on the Western Front. By ERICH MARIA REMARQUE. 
Translated by A. W. WHEEN. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


In Germany this book sold 200,000 copies in the first three 
weeks after publication ; by now, not three months after 
publication, the number of copies sold approaches half a 
million. And yet it is a severe, masculine book, even a 
brutal book. It is devoid of romanticism ; indeed, it is the 
negation of romanticism. It cannot be read for pleasure ; 
it is terrible, almost unendurable, in its realism and pathos. 
But it has swept like a gospel over Germany, and must 
sweep over the whole world, because it is the first completely 
satisfying expression in literature of the geatest event of 
our time. 

I have already, in another periodical, committed myself 
to the statement that this is the greatest of all war books. 
I have now read it six or seven times; I have discussed it 
with men of all degrees, especially with those whose experi- 
ence of the war was as complete as that of the author; I 
have tested it faithfully against my own memories; and 
always my conviction remains firm. I do not deny that 
there have been other good war books; there have been 
several, though none so good as the first of all, Barbusse’s 
‘“ Under Fire.’’ Barbusse was never quite satisfactory be- 
cause one felt the presence always of the humanitarian 
Socialist ; it was realistic enough, but it was also rhetorical, 
and rhetoric, in this context, was always false. Barbusse, 
in short, was not universal enough, not detached enough. 
What did we, in the daily presence of death, care for 
humanitarian Socialism or any other kind of idealism? 

‘We ”’ in this context is the generation who spiritually 
suffered most in the war—the generation who, at the out- 
break of war, were under.age. It is for this generation that 
Remarque specifically speaks. /His book is not an indict- 
ment of war in the generalized Sf S€y it makes no accusa- 
tions, it draws no conclusions. It merely tells the story of 
a generation of men who, though they may have escaped its 
shells, were destroyed by the war. For these men, the war 
lasted too long to be an adventure ; it withered something 
in them that had never come to full growth, something that 
had never been hardened by the gentler trials of life. It is 
the seizure of this truth, and the passionate expression of 
this point of view, that makes Remarque’s book so 
significant : — 


‘Had we returned home in 1916, out of the suffering and 
strength of our experiences we might have unleashed a 


storm. Now if we go back we shall be weary, broken, 
burnt out, rootless, and without hope. We shall not be 
able to find our way any more. And men will not under- 
stand us—for the generation that grew up before us, though 
it has passed these years with us here, already had a home 
and a calling; now it will return to its old occupations, 
and the war will be forgotten—and the generation that has 
grown up after us will be strange to us and push us aside. 
We shall be superfluous even to ourselves, we shall grow 
older, a few will adapt themselves, some others will merely 
submit, and most will be bewildered ; the years will pass by, 
and in the end we shall fall into ruin.” uM 
It might seem, that in expressing the point of view of a 
generation, the author had fallen into the same error as 
Barbusse, and foregone that universality which is the essen- 
tial condition of great art. That is not so, because a man 
who is ‘‘ burnt out’’ has no prejudices: he is either all or 
nothing, generally nothing. Hollowmen. Why Herr Remarque 
should rise out of this ‘‘ cactus land’ and speak so power- 
fully is perhaps difficult to understand He himself has 
stated that it was because there came to him a sudden 
realization that he alone of all his companions was left 
alive, and that he alone was left to record their agony. 
Perhaps in that realization there was a revelation of a 
greater truth than even this book expresses: that although 


modern war is wholly devoid of glory, the glory of the 


human spirit is indestructible, and nowhere was this more 
evident than in the brutal and degrading experiences of 
those four terrible years. 

This book is the Bible of the common soldier, the Tommy 
in the front-line who month after month endured the mess 
and stink of death, and all the loud riot of killing, the 
testament of the only man who is competent and worthy to 
speak of the war. When this kind of experience is presented 
in anger and without art, it only arouses resentment and 
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ity. ) But this book wins our sympathy by its detachment 
and by its esthetic merits. It is a superb piece of construc- 
tion. It consists of a number of separate scenes and events, 
varying in tone from the farcical to the tragic, which piece 
-together into a mosaic which has a unity of its own. (Each 
scene is representative of a phase of war experience ; at the 
end of the book it is difficult to think of any significant ex- 
perience of a man at the front which is not represented: 
everything is there—horror, coarseness, lewdness, humour, 
pathos, comradeship, even the unexpected beauty of nature. 
Gradually death takes toll of it all. / 

No idealism is left in this generation. We cannot believe 
in democracy, or Socialism, or the League of Nations. To 
be told at the front that we were fighting to make the world 
safe for democracy was to be driven to the dumb verge of 
insanity. On a mutual respect for each other’s sufferings 
we built up that sense of comradeship which was the war's 
only good gift. But death destroyed even this, and we were 
left with only the bare desire to live, although life itself was 
past our comprehension. 

HERBERT READ. 


HEADS TOGETHER 
The Case of Benn v, Maxton. (Benn. 5s.) 
Liberalism and Some Problems of To-day. Edited by H. L. 
NATHAN and H. HEATHCOTE WILLIAMS. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 


It is a fortunate chance that lays these two books on our 
table simultaneously. Each of them is stimulating and 
instructive ; but their main interest lies in their juxta- 
position. 

Sir Ernest Benn and Mr. James Maxton are well known 
as hot gospellers of Individualism and Socialism respectively. 
Each is the exponent of a rigid, academic orthodoxy that 
will permit no paltering, or compromise with inconvenient 
facts, and practical people, longing to get on with practical 
jobs, must often have longed to knock their heads together. 
In the most sporting spirit, they have themselves decided to 
perform this process, voluntarily, violently, and in public, 
by an exchange of letters, amplifying the arguments of a 
broadcast debate which is included as an appendix. 

The other book, which consists mainly of addresses 
delivered to the London Liberal Candidates’ Association and 
the Liberal Summer School, during 1927-28, represents a 
rather different process. It shows people like Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Sir John Simon, Mr. Philip Kerr, and Mr. W. T. 
Layton, putting their heads together to thresh out—in the 
light of present-day facts—the application of Liberal prin- 
ciples to the practical problems of Imperial, fiscal, and 
industrial policy. 

Discussion and debate—the putting of heads together, 
and the banging of heads together—are both legitimate and 
necessary processes ; but one cannot help wishing that the 
combatants in Benn v. Maxton had thought out their own 
position a little more fully before they proceeded to assail 
each other's. As it is, they are much more successful in 
damaging the other fellow’s case than in justifying their 
own. To borrow a phrase from “ Fights for the Champion- 
ship,” it is ‘‘a heavy tussle .. . smack for smack, and no 
attempt at stopping... regular tuck-mill hammering.” 

It is all extremely good reading—hard hitting combined 
with perfect good temper, obvious sincerity, and a rather 
surprising amount of wit, as well as dialectical skill on both 
sides. But while both Sir Ernest Benn and Mr. Maxton suc- 
ceed in convicting their opponent of inconsistencies and 
evasions, neither really faces the implications of his own 
case. 

Sir Ernest Benn’s case is quite simple. There must be, 
not merely leaders, but a dominant class in any community. 
The capitalist class can most safely be entrusted with pre- 
dominance, because capitalists can make a profit only by 
serving the community. Every social evil from which we 
are suffering arises from interference by Governments, Trade 
Unions, or Combines—especially Governments—with indivi- 
dual private enterprise which, if left unfettered, would have 
long ago abolished slums, unemployment, and poverty. 
These propositions he rather asserts than attempts to prove. 
He never gets near, for instance, to dealing adequately with 
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WAR 
AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
NATIONAL POLICY 


And its Renunciation in the Pact of 
Paris 
By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 75s. net. 
Sunday Times: ‘* Professor Shotwell is singularly well 
equipped for his task. His experience at the Peace Confer- 
ence, and his long residence in Europe, enable him to explain 


for the benefit of Transatlantic pacifists the peculiar obstacles 
which in the Old World obstruct the path to a settled peace.” 


With an Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray. 


TORYISM AND THE PEOPLE 
By RICHARD HILL. 10s. 6d. net. 
With a Foreword by KEITH FEILING. 


Mr. Hill's book deals with the history of Toryism during the 
last years of the Country Party, and attempts to trace the 
points of contact between the reactionary Tory Party and 
those social and political upheavals which inaugurated the 
Victorian age. 


THE LETTERS OF SACCO AND 
VANZETTI 


Written during their seven years’ imprisonment. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOLIVAR EL LIBERTADOR 
By MICHEL VAUCAIRE. Translated by Margaret 


Reed. 7s. 6d. net. 
The life of the South American deliverer. 


A new “Constable Classic.” 


REJECTED 
ADDRESSES 


By JAMES and HORACE SMITH. 


Edited by ANDREW BOYLE. With illustrations by 
Cruikshank, and portraits. 15s. net. 


Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ No previous reprint of this great classic of 
English parody approaches Mr. Boyle's in completeness or in 
fullness of annotation. A highly interesting feature is the 
accompanying of each ‘address’ with a contemporary por- 
trait of the writer imitated.” 
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A new novel by 
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The Chronicle of a Woman’s Life 
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A story of Wales, 7s. 6d. net. 
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the question whether effective demand, in the economic 
sense, will always be a true criterion of utilities. 

Mr. Maxton's point of view is equally simple. All exist- 
ing political and social evils arise from the existence of a 
dominant class based on private ownership of capital. 
Slums, unemployment, and poverty are not merely inci- 
dental to our present industrial system, but inherent in it. 
Like Sir Ernest Benn he begins by giving the answer, and 
only works the sum very sketchily. And what he will not 
do, under any amount of pressure, is to give anything more 
than vague generalities as to the system he proposes to 
substitute for the present—what index of utilities is to be 
substituted for prices ; what index of efficiency for the profit 
and loss account; how State ownership of the means of 
production, exchange, and transport is to be worked. 

‘** Liberalism and Some Problems of To-day "’ goes down 
deeper to principles and gets down closer to brass tacks. It 
opens with a singularly eloquent address by Mr. J. Stuart 
Hodgson, which really does pose and answer the funda- 
mental questions: ‘‘ What sort of life do we want? What 
does Liberalism stand for? '’ He finds the answer not in 
any hard-and-fast political theory but in an attitude to life, 
equally tenacious of individual liberty and of social welfare. 
In subsequent papers, this spirit is applied to a detailed, 
realistic study of practical problems. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Mr. Wilson Harris, Mr. Stein, and Mr. Kerr, on peace, the 
League, disarmament, and the Empire; Mr. E. H. Gilpin 
and Mr. W. T. Layton on industrial and economic policy ; 
Mr. H. D. Henderson on employment and national develop- 
ment ; Major Nathan on ‘‘Home Rule for London"; all 
combine a steady regard for first principles with a firm grasp 
of existing facts. Mrs. E. D. Simon on rates, and Sir John 
Simon on safeguarding, hit quite as hard as Sir Ernest Benn 
or Mr. Maxton, and a great deal straighter. 

To read these papers and addresses on the eve of an 
election is an inspiriting experience for a Liberal. To com- 
pare them with the very entertaining and stimulating prize. 
fight of Benn v. Maxton is still more inspiriting. 


A JONGLEUR OF THE LORD 


Ramon Lull: 
(S.P.C.K. 


A Biography. 
18s.) 


By E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. 


WHEN James I. of Aragon in 1229 parcelled out among his 
followers the island of Mallorca, considerable estates fell to 
Ramon Luli’s father, and Lull himself, born in Mallorca in 
1232, entering the King's service as a youth, was the com- 
panion of the royal children, and, later, tutor to the future 
Kings Peter and James. So when we first meet him it is as 
the friend of princes, a courtier and a troubadour, licentious 
as his time and world permitted. But at the age of thirty 
came conversion, with visions and an imperative call ; and 
presently, we see him, a medieval Tolstoi, still with his wife 
and children for whom full provision has been made, but 
living himself the life of an ascetic, clothed in sackcloth, 
scorned by his friends, despised of the people, and looking 
forward to that life of contemplative devotion and missionary 
endeavour that was thenceforward to be his. Living‘in what 
had been a Moorish dominion, Lull from his childhood must 
have been aware of the Muhammadan world. On his con- 
version, holding as he necessarily did the terrible damnatory 
creed of his age, it dawned upon him that this world was 
doomed irrevocably could it not be converted to the true 
faith ; and from then on we find him writing and travelling 
and urging upon Popes and Princes that they should set up 
schools of Oriental languages so that missionaries could be 
sent to convert the heathen wheresoever they might be found. 

It would be idle, in a brief review, even te attempt to 
follow Mr. Peers as he traces the life of Ramon Lull from 
conversion to martyrdom ; discussing as he goes the meaning 
and value of the works, theological, scientific, and devotional, 
dialogues, romances and poems, that flowed from his pen. 
But, having closed the book, we may at least ask what is 
the impression of ‘* the enlightened doctor *’ that so searching 
and sympathetic a biography leaves upon the reader’s mind? 
It is that of a man of the noblest character ; a rationalist 
struggling to introduce scientific method into the futile sym- 
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bolism and niggling dialectic of medieval scholasticism ; a 
humanist born out of due season; a poet with the thought 
of Wordsworth singing hymns to the Highest with the joy 
of a jongleur ; a devout Christian eager that all men should 
win to the Christian’s salvation ; a man of action loving the 
contemplative life; a contemplative eager to impart his 
mystery and share his visions ; and, first, last, and always, 
a great gentleman, bringing to the service of controversy a 
courtesy of expression that gives every man his due and no 
man needless offence. Ramon Lull has been the victim of 
exaggerated eulogy, malicious calumny, and careless 
derision ; it is the merit of this meticulously documented 
biography that it gives us the man as he was, the seer as he 
is ; whose innermost thought, stripped of its medieval en- 
cumbrances, is as fresh to-day as when it first found expres- 
sion, and infinitely more recognizable as the wisdom it is. 


AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD 


Travele in France, 1787-1789. By ARTHUR YOUNG. Edited by 
CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


THE world owes much to unsuccessful farmers, who are often 
the best theorists, and if not even that, admirable and intelli- 
gent fellows. How much poorer we should de if practical 
farming had brought in a regular income to, say, Burke, 
Hogg, Cobden, and Mr. Philip Morrell. 

Arthur Young is the supreme example of the unsuc- 
cessful farmer, the theorist in ezcelsis, who, after losing all 
his own money farming, travelled over the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe telling all and sundry how they ought 
to get on with their job. The gods were kind to Arthur 
Young, as they not only sent him careering over France, but 
sent him there just at the moment when the Revolution 
broke out. Hence he has become not only an observer but 
an original authority for one of the most important events 
in modern history, and in many ways a unique authority. 
No Frenchman knew certain aspects of France as he did 
Miss Maxwell points out truly in this admirable edition, 
which, for the ground it covers, must replace all former 
ones, that it is impossible to check a great many of Young's 
statements, until a mass of documents and material of all 
kinds in French archives has been analyzed and compared 
with his own observations. Still there can be little doubt 
that his observations, though rather John Bullish and slap- 
dash, are generally sensible. His mind gives one con- 
fidence. Certainly he was more energetic and sensible than 
very intelligent or historically imaginative. For instance, 
he never perceived that the whole development ef French 
history precluded any possibility of a constitution on the 
English lines, and no amount of arguing with French poli- 
ticians ever brought him to mitigating his prejudices in 
favour of English history and a House of Lords. It is as 
an observer and diarist that he appeals to us. Particularly 
attractive are his descriptions of Comités d’agricultures, 
which he examined, of farmers, chemists, and country gen- 
tlemen, with whom he conversed, and of the Duc de 
Liancourt, that perfect example of the liberal aristocrat, 
whom he knew so well. Miss Maxwell’s agreeable and 
numerous notes fill in delightfully the often rather bald 
references given by Young and clothe many dry bones with 
flesh. No doubt it is as an examiner of the countryside that 
Young is most valuable, but his description of Paris in 1789 
and 1790 is as vivacious as well could be. His rather limited 
common sense is here particularly valuable when contrasted 
with the vapourings of the infatuated ideologues, with whom 
he is surrounded. 

‘*Government, all is government,’ cries Young more 
than once. But here we beg to differ from him. The Govern- 
ment of France has changed pretty frequently between 
Young’s day and ourown. But the national character seems 
much the same. Let us quote a vignette showing it in its 


most delightful light :— 


“On my arrival at his (M. de La Livonniére’s) seat, he 
was sitting down to dinner with his family : not being past 
twelve I thought to have escaped this awkwardness; but 
both himself and Madame prevented all embarrassment by 
very unaffectedly desiring me to partake with them, and 
making not the least derangement either in table or looks, 
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“THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
HENRY GREEN is that he has come 
closer to the working-class conscious- 
ness, to its ways of feeling and manner 
of expressing itself, than any other 
English writer of to-day.” 





EDWARD GARNETT 


writes thus of 


LIVING 


A NOVEL 4y HENRY GREEN 


** Henry Green has created a method 
of his own,” continues Mr. Garnett, 
“an original technique to describe the 
life of his characters. Weare let inside 
the men’s minds, and become mar- 
vellously intimate with their manners, 
habits, little ways, and their opinions 
of each other. The realism of the 
book is startling. The story arrests 
one from the first by its cool, daring 
closeness to life, and steadily increases 
its hold on the reader.” 


Just Ready 75. 6d. net 





Just Published 


SLINGS anp 
ARROWS 


Sayings chosen from Speeches 
by the Rt. Hon. 


DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE 


O.M., M.P. 


With an Introduction 
by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


“With what admirable wit and humour these 
speeches are flavoured.”—Nation. “Mr. Lloyd 
George athis best. These utterances still stir and 
captivate. They are triumphantly readable.”— 
Daily Mail. “As political wisdom and as a 
contribution to a nation’s oratory, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speeches hold a splendid place.”—Daily 
Chronicl. ‘An amazing vitality runs through 
these speeches.” —Observer. 


7/6 net. 
CASSELL’S 


























THE FURTHER SIDE OF 
NO-MAN’S LAND 


By V. W. W. S. PURCELL. A novel of 
the war, based on the author’s riences 
as a British officer, and remarkable for its 
picture of the life of prisoners and jailers in 
German camps and hospitals. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RIVEN PALL 
By RONALD GURNER. A provocative 
story of industrial and social conflict in the 
North of England, by the author of The Day 
Boy, For Sons of Gentlemen, etc. 78. 6d. net. 


THE PEOPLE OF 
SELDWYLA 


By GOTTFRIED KELLER, Switzerland’s 
greatest imaginative writer, who has been 
called “the Shakespeare of story-tellers.” 
This volume includes the four best stories 
from his People of Seldwyla and also his Seven 
Legends. Translated, with a critical Introduc- 
tion, by M. D. Hottinger. 7s. 6d. net. 


OUT OF 
THE COAL-FIELDS 


A new volume by FREDERICK BODEN 
the young miner whose Pit-bead Poems 








attracted considerable notice when they were 
published a year ago. These new poems are 
tense with bitterness and pity, but yet, as the 
Daily Telegraph writes, his lyrics “‘ contain the 
truest lights of pure poetry.” 38. met. 
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“A MODERN POET HAS AT LAST COME 
QUIETLY AMONG US” 


writes the Times Literary Supplement of 


F. L. LUCAS 


reviewing his 


Time and Memory 


Hogarth Living Poets Series. No.7. 4s.6d. 


“ Here, of all the poems now considered, is the living 
effectual fruit, the one book to be kept and treasured, 
and reread and made permanent in the remembering 
mind.” —The Odserver. 


“Mr. Lucas is in the great tradition: Gray is an 
ancestor, Matthew Arnold a great-uncle. He feels as 
intensely as anyone, and he thinks more clearly than 
most, . ;. Also he has a gift of expression.”—The Nation. 





“His is the cool, perfected manner of Pope, and this, 
as in the beautifully chiselled poem Time and Memory, 

















he does very well indeed.”—The Bookman. 
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placed me at once at my ease, to an indifferent dinner, 
garnished it with so much ease and cheerfulness, that I 
found it a repast more to my taste than the most splendid 
tables could afford. An English family, in the country, 
similar in situation, taken unawares in the same way, would 
receive you with an unquiet hospitality and an anxious 
politeness ; and after waiting for a hurry-scurry derange- 
ment of cloth, table, plates, sideboard, pot and spit, would 
give you perhaps so good a dinner, that none of the family, 
oetween anxiety and fatigue, could supply one word of con- 
versation, and you would depart under cordial wishes that 
you might never return.” 


Incidentally, Young was open-minded enough to observe that 
the beef was every bit as good in Paris as in London. 

He was certainly a master of the sarcastic, as in his 
description of M. du Barri'’s garden :— 


** As to the garden, it is beneath contempt, except as an 
object to make a man stare at the efforts to which folly 
can arrive. In the space of an acre, there are hills of 
genuine earth, mountains of pasteboard, rocks of canvas ; 
abbés, sows, sheep, and shepherdesses in lead : monkeys and 
peasants, asses and altars in stone: fine ladies and black- 
smiths, parrots and lovers in wood ; windmills and cottages, 
shops and villages: nothing excluded except nature.” 


Dr. Johnson is his master in these two paragraphs. Young 
uses, generally, a sharp, quick style, but he is capable of a 
graver measure :— 


‘The Church of the Cordeliers has vaults into which we 
descended, that have the property of preserving dead bodies 
from corruption ; we saw many that they assert to be five 
hundred years old. If I had a vault well-lighted, that would 
preserve the countenance and physiognomy as well as the 
flesh and bones, I should like to have it peopled with all my 
ancestors, and this desire would, I suppose, be proportional 


to their merit and celebrity; but to one like this, that 
preserves cadaverous deformity and gives perpetuity to 
death, the voracity of a common grave is preferable.” 


Might not Sir Thomas Browne almost have written this! 
Young's French Travels is a book for anybody, and Miss 
Maxwell's edition, so well introduced and annotated, is the 


one to read. FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM 


The Whirligig of Taste. By E. E. KELLETT. Hogarth Lectures, 


No, 8. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Adventures in Literature. By J. C. WORDSWORTH. Heath 
Cranton. 12s. 6d.) 


IN the matter of book-titles, 
with literature, the whirligig 
It is not long since readers 
invited to contemplate some 
poets, or aspect of poetry, ‘‘ in perspective.’ Now it would 
appear that ‘‘ Adventures’ are the thing. 

Though Mr. Kellett does not sail under this new flag, he 
bears us off with him upon an exciting voyage, during which 
he touches at many ports, seldom without taking fresh mer- 
chandise on board. Attempting to give in one comparatively 
slender volume a conspectus of ancient and modern literary 
taste almost as wide, though obviously nothing like as full, 
as that achieved by Professor Saintsbury in two massy 
tomes, it is inevitable that he should cover much of the vast 
field at high speed. But he never carries us along so 
violently that our vision is blurred or our breath taken away. 

Close-packed, pithy, allusive, it is not the least of the 
merits of this book that it makes the reader long from time 
to time to buttonhole the writer with a challenging, ‘‘ Look 
here!’ or a half-diffident, ‘‘ But don’t you think... .” 
How pleasant it would be, for example, to suggest to him 
that Langland counted for something in that late medieval 
cult of dreams and May mornings which by inference he 
attributes solely to the influence of Chaucer, to argue with 
him as to whether Gray and Macpherson were the ‘“ single 
spies ’’ or the battalion-leaders of the Romantic Revival! 

Mr. Kellett’s main thesis, presented with great ingenuity 
and force, would seem to be the fundamental impossibility 
of setting up a permanent and immutable standard of taste. 
It is true that an earlier apprehension of this fact by the 
critic tribe would have deprived the world of some master- 


as in most others connected 
of taste never ceases to turn. 
found themselves constantly 
particular poet, or group of 
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pieces ; but its corollaries might well be an abatement of 
arrogance, intolerance, and hypocrisy among those whose 
part it is to gauge the volume and track the course of those 
currents of opinion which, after all, they have so little power 
to deflect. 

One of this critic’s most interesting theories is that of a 
sort of collective responsibility as between a poet and his 
contemporaries. ‘‘It is a great mistake,’’ he says, ‘to 
regard Shakespeare as the sole author of his works. The 
groundlings had their share, and no mean share, in the 
creation of ‘Macbeth’ and ‘ The Tempest.’ *’ He reverts to 
this theory when he discusses the part unwittingly played 
by Louis XIV.’s ‘‘ marshals, diplomats, financiers, and in- 
tendants”’ in setting up the long literary hegemony of 
France, and again when he lays it down that the taste which 
approved of Browning’s ‘“‘ Dramatis Persone’ and ‘* The 
Ring and the Book ”’ had to be brought into being by “ the 
ignorant Thousand of Garibaldi and the skilful diplomacy 
of Cavour.”’ 

In a book dealing with the evolution of taste one might 
have expected Longinus to loom large, Boccaccio’s commen- 
tary on Dante to win a passing word, and Samuel Daniel to 
stand heside Puttenham, Gascoigne, and Gabriel Harvey. 
It is a curious paradox of the critic’s craft that sometimes 
the more he puts in the more he has to leave out! We would 
not exchange Mr. Kellett’s three admirable pages on Pro- 
pertius for as many divided equally among the three writers, 
Greek, Italian, and English, whom exigencies of space have 
compelled him to exclude. 

Between this book and Mr. 
several points of contact. Indeed, of the four ‘‘ Adventures ”’ 
there is one only—Boiardo’s ‘‘ Orlando Innamorato ’— 
which we may not enjoy in the company of either writer. 
Dante, Apollonius Rhodius, and Euripides are all to be met 
in ‘‘ The Whirligig of Taste,’’ though they make a more 
fugitive appearance there. Mr. Wordsworth concentrates 
upon the ‘ Paradiso,’ rightly regarding it as the most 
uninviting of the great triad, not only by reason of its 
giddying glare and its theological convolutions, but also 
because through Dante’s eyes ‘‘ there is more to be seen in 
the world of darkness fhan in the world of light.’’ Here Mr. 
Wordsworth is on familiar and common ground. The case 
is altered when he passes thence to Apollonius Rhodius and 
Boiardo, both of whom are known better in their relation to 
other poets than in their own poetical character. To many 
who have never read a line of the ‘ Argonautica,”’ 
Apollonius stands out as the contemner of Callimachus and 
the Alexandrian code ; and there are not a few who, though 
only vaguely acquainted with the enamoured Orlando mid- 
way between Roland of Roncevaux and the demented eponym 
of a later narrative, yet recognize in Boiardo the spiritual 
father of Ariosto and ancestor of Spenser. 

From Mr. Wordsworth’s poini of view the whirligig of 
taste has spun yet again since it brought in comparatively 
recent revenges for Euripides. He is half loth to add a leaf 
to the garlands which Professor Gilbert Murray has piled 
high upon a Macedonian grave, and it is therefore compre- 
hensible that he should discard the Professor’s English ren- 
derings, with their bold superimposition of Anglo-Hebraic 
upon Hellenic imagery and diction. But is it not also a 
testimony to the amazing vis poetica of the original that of 
all his own translations that of the Halcyon chorus from the 
‘* Iphigenia in Tauris ’’ is by very far the best? Elsewhere 
he is rather less happy in his ‘‘ Englishings.’’ All attempts 
to reproduce terza rima in English are fraught with peril, 
and the Spenserian stanza is not lightly to be undertaken. 
Perhaps some floating recollection of ‘‘ Childe Harold *’ may 
have induced Mr. Wordsworth to choose this stanza for his 
excerpts from the ‘*‘ Argonautica.’’ He forgot that the great 
danger of the Spenserian form is this: that it may some- 
times remind us, not of Spenser himself, nor of Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher, James Thomson, or William Shenstone, 
but of the Ingenious Author of ‘‘ Education. Written in 
Imitation of the Style and Manner of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queen. Inscribed to Lady Langham, Widow of Sir Jo. 
Langham, Bart.” 


Wordsworth’s there are 


DorOTHY MARGARET STUART. 
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Two Notable Books 
Field-Marshal 


EARL HAIG 


By Brigadier-General 
JOHN CHARTERIS, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., 
With a Foreword by JOHN BUCHAN. 


“This first authentic, intimate narrative of his career is assured 
already ot a world-wide circulation..—British Weekly. “An 
admirable piece of work—written by an expert from first-hand 
knowledge of the subject."—Morning Post. “A dignified and 
respectful outline of his life. .. there was no one better qualified to 
do this than Brigadier-General John Charteris."—Sunday Times. 
21 line illustrations, eight half-tone plates, map —— sa 


The Speeches of LORD 


BIRKENHEAD 


With a Preface by 
The Rt. Hon. LORD HUGH CECIL, 


P.C., MP. 
. ches as these are indeed worth reprinting. —Observer. 
ms ead to be able to add Lord Birkenhead’s speeches to 
the volumes of oratory we already possess. —lhe Rt. Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, K.C. in the Sunday Times. * It is sheer 
dialectical joy to read his polished sentences, with their amazing 
gift of lucidity, their generally cultured elegance of phrase and 
style."—Star. 12/6 net. 
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THE REALIST 


Che New Journal of Scientific Humanism 


Price 2s. net 


Leading Contents for May: 


The Next Step for Democracy .. G. E. G. Catlin 
Julia Benda: 

A Critic of Democracy’. . Herbert Read 
Pascal (ii). . .. Aldous Huxley 
Industrial Psychology .. Charles S. Myers 
The Crisis in Psychical Research E. J. Dingwall 
“Fog and Filthy Air” .. .. J. H. Coste 
Unemployment and Empire .. Archibald Church 
A Future for British Agriculture H. Martin Leake 
Rejuvenation (ii) . . 
Is Science Credible ? 


A Scientific Appreciation of 
Painting... me 


.. Norman Haire 


.- H. Levy 


.. A. P. Laurie 
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To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls 
and from 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., London, W.C.2 
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Just Ready 


4. Fn 
TRAGEDY 
OF AN ARMY 


by /. 4. TAYLOR 
In this volume the story of one of the most tragic and dramatic episodes 
| of the French Revolution is told, Covering no more than nine months, 
| it marrates the history of the Grande Armée of La Vendee—the army 
| led first by the peasant Cathelineau, then by d’Elbée, and lastly, his 
comrades slain, by the boy Henri de Larochejaquelein, not twenty-two 
when he became Commander-in-Chief of the Royalist forces. 
With photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations. 1os. 6d. 


| AULD 
ACQUAINTANCE 


Further Reminiscences 


by THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 
Author of ‘‘ Milestones ’’ (3rd edition) 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 24s. net. 
| The Author has lived so long and so fully that his successful auto- 
biography *‘* Milestones ’’ has to be supplemented with this present 
volume, which, assisted by his voluminous correspondence, ranges over 


a wide field from the throne downwards, through almost every phase 
of activity. 





Lord Huntly has had a most varied circle of friends—political, 
social, literary, and sporting—and he tells interesting and amusing 
things about all of them. (Ready Friday, May 3rd) 


Send Post Card for Spring List No. 66, 


HUTCHINSO 


| « u. (4 aOoeishetsy, Lid, tuiermuster huu, ¢ 
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Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE 
bd and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 
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White Capital & 
Coloured Labour 


By LORD OLIVIER 
12s, 6d. 








“At a time when discussion of native policy is peculiarly 
lively both in South Africa and East Atrica, Lord Olivicr 
has reissued, in greaily expanded form, his work on White 
Capital and Coloured Labour, originally published in 1906. 
In its new form the bouk makes abundant us- of the reports 
and commissions, both official and unofficial, which have ap- 
peared in the last few ) ears, and which provide Lord Olivier 
with further material to support his views.”—The Times. 


“Of exceptional importance on a peculiarly live subject. 

. - White Capital and Colourea Labour, enlarged and 
rewritten in the light of recent Reports, adopts the 
comparative rather than the historical standpoint. A 
large share of the volume is devoted to Kenya, the general 
interest in which has been intensified by the Hilton 
Young Report.”—The Spectator. 





“Deserves to be read and pondered by all interested in 
this racial problem.”— Aberdeen Press. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Messrs. CONSTABLE publish a cheap edition of Mr. Shaw’s 
‘The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism "’ at 5s. 

A new volume in the “ Official History of the War” is 
‘The Gallipoli Campaign, Vol. I., Inception of the Cam- 
paign to May, 1915," by Brigadier-General C. F. Aspinall- 
Oglander (Heinemann, 15s.; Maps and Appendices, in 
separate volume, 48. 6d.). 

‘The Holy Kabbalah,"’ by A. E. Waite (Williams & 
Norgate, 30s.), is a large volume on the ‘‘ Secret Traditional 
Knowledge of the Hebrews.”’ 

Among biographical works the following may be noted: 
‘‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’’ by Isabel C. Clarke 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.); ‘‘ Foch Talks,’ by Commandant 
Bugnet (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), the record of conversations with 
Foch by his Aide-de-Camp ; ‘‘ Later Letters of Lady Augusta 
Stanley, 1864-1876,"" edited by the Dean of Windsor and 
Hector Bolitho (Cape, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ King of the Highland 
Hearts,’"’ by Winifred Duke (Chambers, 7s. 6d.), a book 
which deals with Prince Charlie’s career after Culloden ; 
*‘ Tiberius Cesar,’’ by G. P. Baker (Nash & Grayson, 18s.). 

Mr. Manning-Foster’s new book on Bridge is ‘ First 
Word on Contract Bridge for All”’ (Benn, 3s. 6d.) ; it con- 
tains the Portland Club’s Provisional Laws and the 
American Laws of the game. 

‘*The Book of the Zoo,"’ by F. Martin Duncan and 
Lucy T. Duncan (Nelson, 7s. 6d.), gives a popular account 
of the Zoe and the animals in it and is illustrated with 
drawings. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Register of King’s College, Cambridge, 1797 to 1925. 
J. J. WITHERS, C.B.E., M.P. (Murray. 15s.) 
This book contains short biographical notices of the 

2,500 men who were admitted members of King’s College, 
Cambridge, during a century and a quarter. The first im- 
pulse of a member of the College is to look up his own year 
and to trace the varied fates of his own contemporaries, the 
next is to search for illustrious names, which are less 
numerous in this volume than they would be in a similar 
register of the College at Oxford, with which, to the indigna- 
tion of both, the name of King’s is coupled by unfriendly 
critics. Stratford Canning was the most distinguished figure 
who issued forth from King’s in the nineteenth century. On 
the whole, Kingsmen were a quieter breed than the men of 
Balliol, and they preferred the paths of administration and 
justice to politics. But a closer study shows how vastly the 
place of the College in our national life has changed since 
the end of the eighteenth century. In the year 1797-1801 
there were twenty-two admissions, and eighteen of the men 
took Orders. During the whole of the Napoleonic Wars 
only three members of the College saw active service—one 
‘was in the Pay Department of the Army in the Penin- 
sula,’’ another ‘‘ went to Spain with the 1st Dragoons,’’ and 
the third ‘‘saw much service in the 20th Regiment, Wilts 
Militia ; attained rank of Major."’ Of the forty-eight men 
admitted in 1880-81 four only took Orders, twenty took up 
teaching at school or university, and seven became medical 
men, while of the 112 men admitted in 1907-8, thirteen lost 
their lives in the war, twenty-eight went into business or 
engineering, fifteen each into the Civil Services and teaching, 
farming, the Church and the Stage accounting for four, 
three and two men respectively. A complete analysis of 
this kind would be a fascinating and fruitful task, but could 
not be kept within the scope of this note. 


* . . 


Edited by 


Austin Dobson. Some Notes by ALBAN DoBsoN. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d.) 

As Austin Dobson stated in a note to his executors that 
he was opposed to any kind of Memoir, Mr. Alban Dobson 
was faced with a difficult task in making this an interesting 
volume without breaking his father’s injunction. He has 
succeeded with the help of the late Sir Edmund Gosse and 
of Mr. George Saintsbury, by whom appreciations of Austin 
Dobson as poet and critic are here reprinted. The Oxford 


University Press, too, has helped by the charming way in 
which it has produced the book, and its generous allowance 
of illustrations—portraits, reproductions of illustrations to 
Dobson's work by Kate Greenaway, Abbey, Hugh Thompson, 
and Caldecott, as well as facsimiles of letters deco”'ated with 
sketches by some of these and by the poet himself. Mr. Alban 
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Dobson's own share consists of a summary of his father’s 
outwardly uneventful life, forty-five years of which were 
spent as a Civil Servant, bibliographical notes, and an inter- 
esting series of extracts from the letters of Austin Dobson's 
many literary and artistic friends. An account of some 
schoolboy adventures which he published in 1866 is now 
reprinted here for the first time. Its value is purely 
associational. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


THE PRE-EMPTIVE BID 


OST bridge players are aware of the principle of pre- 
Meeptive (or shut-out) bidding ; yet many seldom, or 

never, avail themselves of it, while others do so far 
too often. It is a principle which should be utilized with 
discrimination, if the best results are to be obtained from 
applying it. 

A simple illustration of a pre-emptive bid may first 

be given :— 
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The score was Love-all. Z dealt and called Four Hearts, 
and all passed. Z made his contract and the game, winning 
all the tricks except two in Diamonds and the King of Clubs 
—the equivalent of 32 plus 72 plus 125 =229 points. But 
if Z had not ‘‘ pre-empted,”’ i.e., if he had opened the bidding 
with One Heart, the subsequent bids would (presumably) 
have been as follows: A, One Spade ; Y, No Bid; B, Three 
Spades ; Z, Four Hearts; A, Four Spades; Y, No Bid; B, 
No Bid ; Z, Five Hearts. A would then have had the option 
of doubling (in which case AB score 100 less 72 = 28 points) 
or of passing the call up to B, who goes Five Spades, when 
AB make their contract, in all worth 45 plus 36 plus 125 
= 206 points. Taking then the average of 28 and 206, i.e., 
117 points, as AB’s expectation, the failure to bid pre- 
emptively would have cost ZY 229 plus 117 = 346 points. It 
should, from this, be fairly clear that the pre-emptive bid 
may have considerable value. 

It is difficult, or rather impossible, to formulate precise 
and simple rules in regard to bidding ; but as working rules 
for pre-emptive bidding, I would suggest the following :— 

Rule 1.—If one can be reasonably sure of making game, 
given a particular trump suit, and if, at the same time, 
one has not a strong enough hand to be sure of defeating 
every alternative call, one should make a game-winning call 
straight away. 

Rule 2.—If one can be reasonably sure of making nine 
tricks in a major suit, and has not a strong enough hand 
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Service 
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What 
Celebrities 
say of 
Achille Serre 


Mr. Lawrence Olivier 


“Ie is, of course, expensive to be constantly buying 
new clothes, but a very large proportion of this 
expense may be saved by availing oneself, as I do, of 
the services of that wonderful firm, Messrs. Achille 
Serre Ltd. I regularly send to them my suits and 
flannels to be cleaned and pressed and, ‘lo and 
behold,’ they come back absolutely rejuvenated.” 


A t i. 


—— 


Good clothes deserve fair treatment, and occasional cleaning 
= pressing in the ““Achille Serre Way ” will, undoubtedly, 

keep them at their best. It i¢ not expensive (only 6/6 for 
complete treatment of a Suit); it is convenient, we collect 
all orders within a few miles of a Branch, and we shall be 
pleased to send you our descriptive sklet on request. 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works: 
e __ Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agencies almost Everywhere. 
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S.lla 
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ELIZABETH 


{BARRETT BROWNING 


ao by ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Author of ‘‘ Haworth Parsonage,”’ etc. 

In one large handsome volume, illustrated, 128. 6d. net. 
This biographical narrative of Elizabeth Barrett, afterwards Mrs. 
Browning, traces her life from her childhood fat Hope End to 
her death in Florence. The famous love-story is related in detail, 
and the inevitable comparison between the wealthy, austere and 
tyrannical conditions that prevailed at 50, Wimpole Street with 
the sunny indulgent atmosphere of Robert Browning’s home at 


Hatcham. ‘‘ Miss Clarke has written her book carefully and 
sympathetically. It can be confidently recommended as readable 
and accurate.’’"—Public Opinion. ‘‘ Written with fine sympathy.” 


—Daily Sketch. ‘‘ Extremely interesting.”—E. Standard. 


CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 


by I. A. TAYLOR 
First cheap edition. With photogravure frontispiece and other 
illustrations, 108. 6d. 

Queen Christina of Sweden, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, is 
one of the most remarkable figures of the 17th century. A centre 
of attention in her youth to all Europe, she continued to make her 
influence felt even when by abdication she had relinquished the 
position of a ruling sovereign. Dominated by a capricious will, 
uncurbed by reason, her life and character present a curious series 
of contradictions. Loving power and ambitious, she voluntarily 
re signed the Sceptre and embraced the Catholic faith. 
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to be sure of defeating a call in the other major suit, one 
should make a pre-emptive bid of Three. 

Rule 3.—If one can be reasonably sure of making ten 
tricks in a minor suit, yet can neither support a No-Trump 
nor defend against a major suit, one should make a pre- 
emptive bid of Four. 

Rule 4.—If one can be reasonably sure of making eight 
tricks in No-Trumps, but cannot defend successfully against 
both major suits, one should make a pre-emptive bid of Two. 
Examples :— 


Rule 1: Holding 


* KQIJ108753 9 None o A6 * KJ 10 


Call Four Spades. 


°* K5 ° K42 9 AKQ10 * AKQJ 
Call Three No-Trumps. 
@ None 2 AQ > QJ10986542 # AK 
Call Five Diamonds 
Rule 2: 


Holding 
e AR ST9T72 4 © A8542 ¢ K 


Call Three Spades. 


@ J2 9? KQJI1054 © 98 * KOJ 
Call Three Hearts. 
Rule 3: Holding 
¢ 10 7 §% > A2 * KQI1087542 
Call Four Clubs. 
Rule 4: Holding 
@ KJ 9 A2 » QI96B © AKQT2 


Call Two No-Trumps. 


Note (1)—It is not, as a rule, worth trying to ‘‘ pre-empt 
in a minor suit with a call of less than four. To do so may 
work out disadvantageously, by shutting out a better call 
from one’s partner. 

Note (2)—It is foolish to ‘‘ pre-empt *’ when one has a 
strong enough hand to defeat alternative calls; this is a 
very common error. 


@ None 

2 J987 

© Q1032 

* 97643 
°@ 65 * K1072 
» A 1062 9 543 
© E75 © 986 
+ KQJ + 1082 





In the hand shown above, Z dealt and called One Spade ; 
A doubled ; B called One No-Trump; Z, Two Spades; A, 
Two No-Trumps (!); Z doubled. AB lost 400 points ; 
whereas ZY, playing the hand in Spades, would only have 
made eight tricks. Yet a bystander forcibly expressed the 
opinion that Z’s opening bid should have been Three Spades. 
The point he overlooked was that Z was strong enough to 
defeat any call made against him, and, therefore, did wisely 
to wait upon events. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


COMPARISONS OF CAR VALUES 


HAVE just heard two rival politicians agree that £425 
[ wn buy no more in this country than could have been 

purchased for £275 before the War. Accepting this esti- 
mate the £425 Wolseley 21-60 h.p. six-cylinder saloon I have 
had on trial this week should be compared with a £275 car 
of 1914. Was not the 1914 Rover four-cylinder 12 h.p. tourer 
about £300? We all thought it a good value proposition, but 
couachwork and equipment equal to the new 21-60 Wolseley 
saloon would have doubled the price, even if the accessories 
had been obtainable then. 

Let us make another comparison. The 1914 Overland 
tourer at £168 was considered a wonderful car at the money, 
and the 1915 model at £198 was still better value. The latest 
15.6 h.p. Overland at £198 has a four-door saloon body, 
winding windows, every gadget one need wish for, and even 
chromium-plated metal work. In engine performance, as in 
coachwork and fittings, it is miles ahead of its forbears. 

It is easy to enthuse about a car like the 21-60 h.p 
Wolseley, and I do not know where one could hope to find 
anything betier at the price. The six-cylinder engine is a 
sound, well-designed job, with the silkiness and flexibility 
one expects from a power-unit with a seven-bearing crank- 
shaft. There is a “‘ stateliness *’ about its top-gear perform- 
ance that counts for grace, and the acceleration is not to be 
despised by any means, but I feel sure one of the new pump- 
type carburettors would give it even more ‘ pep,” and thus 
add that touch of liveliness which in the past has been 
obtainable only from far more costly cars. 

A year or two ago I should have regarded the engine per- 
formance as exceptional, but rapid strides have been made 
lately in carburation, and I should certainly like to see the 
effect of one of the new plunger-type of carburettors. 

There is power enough to make the average motorist 
forget the gear-lever for most of the time, but wandering, as 
I do, over some of the hilliest districts in the country, I am 
glad of a four-speed box, with a well-selected third gear 
ratio. In this respect the Wolseley scores full marks. 

Owner-drivers will find this car interesting. A glance 
under the bonnet is sufficient to satisfy one that the placing 
of the auxiliaries has been carefully studied. Everything that 
may call for attention is as accessible as can be devised, 
and one feels sure that the new model is going to give long 
and trouble-free service. After all, that is what matters most. 

The steering, the single plate clutch, the handiness of 
the gear lever and the efficiency of the brakes all make their 
appeal to critical drivers, and the coachwork is as comfort- 
able as it is commodious and smart. 

Over very bad roads, with an empty rear seat, I was a 
bit disappointed at first with the suspension, but an explana- 


tion was found in the fact that the Smith Shock Absorbers - 


had not been adjusted for such conditions. I was glad to 
find these devices fitted all round, because I know from long 
experience that they are capable of any adjustment one may 
require. 

It is no ordinary car that behaves so well over my severe 
trial routes in the North, and I say without hesitation that 
Wolseley Motors have produced in this new model a very 
convincing job at a remarkably reasonable price. 

To judge a four-cylinder Overland Whippet (costing with 
a saloon body and full equipment under £200) immediately 
after handling refined ‘‘ Sixes,’’ is hardly fair, but as a hill- 
climber the Whippet will take some beating. The accelera- 
tion is sensational, and the steering is so light that if one 
sat at the wheel all day without a break I do noi think the 
least fatigue would be felt. By the way, the Tillotson car- 
burettor is not of the new pump-type, but it strikes me as 
being one of very advanced design. A car like this at £198, 
is surely one of the wonders of the age. 


INEXPENSIVE DIRECTION INDICATORS 

A Direction Indicator is something more than a luxury, 
on an enclosed car particularly, but one need not spend a 
great deal of money on such a device. I have recently fitted 
a pair—one on each side of the windscreen—made by the 
well-known Autovac Manufacturing Co., Heaton Norris, 
Stockport, and although they cost only 35s. complete with 
switch, they are extremely neat and effective. A movement 
of the switch instantly operates and illuminates either of the 
two indicators. RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motor inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his com- 
ments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 


Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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_ At every turn in Life’s road — 
_ one feels the need of books. 


Yes, the need is felt, but it frequently happens that at the | 
| crucial moment one is apparently faced by the problem of 
laying hands on the particular books required. At that 
moment it will be advisable to communicate with the firm 

| who have organized so complete a book service that they feel 
justified in asserting 

| 

} 


That book you want! 


_ FOYLES CAN SUPPLY IT. 


Any book on any conceivable subject can be 


supplied, 
provided that it is humanly possible to obtain it. 


Twenty-five Departments. Twenty-five Departmental Catalogues. 
Outline your requirements and interests. 
WwW. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310.) 


























9 Books wANTeD 


Shaw. Cashel Byron’s Profession 1886 
Shaw. The Unsocial Socialist 1887 
Shaw. Widowers’ Houses 1893 
McFee. Casuals of the Sea 1916 
Maugham. Of Human Bondage 1915 
Galsworthy. Man of Property 1906 
Barrie. My Lady Nicotine 1890 


Barrie. Auld Licht Idylls 1888 
Bennett. Old Wives’ Tale 1908 
Butler. Way of all Flesh 1903 


First editions of the above books and any other first editions 
by these authors. Also letters and manuscripts. 


Highest Prices given. 


RAPHAEL KING, °* forsee eT 4 
Museum 7823 
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Two Important Books 
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+ THE PACIFIC * 
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4 By GEORGE WYCHERLEY. Large Demy 8vo" 3, 
° 32 Illustrations. 21s. net- ¢ 
eo ‘ ae 
ax The author Has made a thorough study of the eye-witness narratives, ot 
3 the first-hand records of the pirates, buccaneers, and privateers. ax 
a He distinguishes these terms and explains the rise and development ‘3 
So of the buccaneers proper, the traits of the leaders, their curious * 
os manners and quainter morals, their methods and organisation. RX 
> 4 “Very well done. Obviously the result of wide and careful research, oe 
bd and a very valuable record of a stirring period in our history.”— 3 
eo Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Mr. Wycherley has done his work so well that “e 
oe we are delighted to possess his volume.”—Daily News. ‘“ Gives Ra 
D4 us an entertaining narrative.’"—Sunday Times. “ Keeps the reader’s x 
~° interest from commencement to end.”—Naval and Military Record, ~~ 
eo *° 
: SPYING IN RUSSIA = 
“e > 4 
*° By JOHN VIDOR, alias Comrade Z., of the Com- °° 
** munist Party of Great Britain, the National Minority ‘%° 
*° Movement, Member of the Central Executive Com- ‘%° 
*° = mittee, Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net, ‘9° 
~ ‘We have abolished the death penalty in Russia except for one %® 
ee thing, Comrade . . . Spying!” , : “~~ 
oe The above remark was made to the author by one of the chiefs of ee 
3 the Russian secret police. The author visited Russia last year b 
%* and, by virtue of his high position in the British Communist Move- ‘3 
~~ ment, was allowed free access to parts which had hitherto been “e 
ee denied to visitors. Apart from his interviews with the seen and RO 
3 unseen rulers of Russia, the book makes sensational revelations nx 
“%* regarding the secret preparations that are taking place in the 5 
*%¢ = -U.S.S.R. Nothing like it has yet been published, and the book 
ee will arouse keen interest and discussion among all political students ee 
oe and observers of the international situation. 3, 
oe Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers + 
. 
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of Modern Authors. 


We will buy fine copies of the following books at 
the prices indicated. 

Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, £20; Tomlinson, Sea and 
| Jungle, £14; McFee, Letters of an Ocean Tramp, 
| £8; Casuals of the Sea, £3; Maugham, Of Human 
| Bondage, £5; Wells, Love and Mr. Lewisham, £3; 
| Douglas, South Wind, £10. 

Highest prices for any early Galsworthy, Shaw, Barrie, 
|| Kipling, Hardy, Wells, Stevenson and other esteemed 
| modern authors. 


| DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
| 30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


| WANTED—First Editions 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE ITALIANISATION OF SOUTH TYROL. 
THE MENACE OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
THE SENSES OF ANIMALS. 
OIL FROM COAL. 

THE MUSIC-HALL. 

“A SOCIALIST FANTASY.” 
WHO WAS MERLIN? 
AFGHANISTAN. 

RECENT TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH FICTION. 
THE RIDDLE OF LORD HALDANE. Part II. 
SOCIAL ANIMALS. 

THE CONSERVATIVE TASK. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. 





By Rosert DUNLOP 

By THe Rev. A. FAWKES 

By DOUGLAS GORDON 

By R. E. TURNBULL 

By M. WILLSON DISHER 

By J. L. and BakBaRA HAMMOND 
By L. CRANMER-BYNG 


A REPLY. 


By H. C. Hakwoop 
By J. H. Moreoan, K.C. 
By Pror. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
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AN EXHIBITION 


of BOOKS printed at the CURWEN 

PRESS may now be seen on the Second 

Floor at John and Edward Bumpus, 

Ltd., Booksellers to the King, 350, 

Oxford Street, W.1. If you are unable 

to see the Exhibition you should write 
for the Catalogue. 


There are enough POLITICAL 

PAMPHLETS bearing on the GENERAL 

ELECTION now published to warrant 
a visit to your bookseller. 
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RELATIVITY & THE HEGELIAN PHILOSOPHY 


A comparison is made between the theories of the external world 
developed respectively in the mathematical theory of Relativity and in 
the period of philosophy from rtes to Hegel. It is shown that the 
two are in the clearest agreement, so that the Hegelian Philosophy may 
now be seen to be finally confirmed by modern physics. e 
corroborations from physics of the findings of philosophy on the subjects 
of Immortality, Freedom, and God are dealt with in some detail. 


Published by the Author, 
G. F. HEMENS, at 69, Royal Hospital Road, London, S.W.3 
Post free, 1/- 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


DOES THE STOCK EXCHANGE ABSORB CAPITAL ?—MARCONI £1 SHARES—TIN 


USINESS on the Stock Exchange is stagnant. The 
Borivate speculator or investor appears to have taken 

a vow not to buy any securities until after the General 
Election. Even the trust companies, which usually operate 
when security prices are depressed, seem to be out of the 
markets. There is no appreciable selling, no attack of 
political nerves, but there is almost complete idleness except 
in the new issue market. Professor Gustav Cassel chooses 
this appropriate time for reopening the somewhat academic 
question—does the Stock Exchange absorb capital? In the 
quarterly bulletin of the Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 
he restates the case against the U.S. Federal Reserve 
Board. He points out that in a period when security prices 
were rising on the New York Stock Exchange, the indus- 
tries of the United States were showing an immensely rapid 
and in many respects a record expansion. Speculation had 
no retarding effect upon the development of American 
trade : nor did it cause any such shortage in the amount of 
money available for industry and trade as to necessitate 
a fall in the general level of commodity prices. Professor 
Cassel will be glad to hear that there are prominent bankers 
in the City to-day who regard the high money rates ruling 
in New York as altogether artificial, who think that money 
is so plentiful in America that its real earning rate is be- 
tween 8 per cent. to 4 per cent., and who know that for 
industrial securities on the New York Stock Exchange to 
yield around 4 per cent. is normal. 


* * * 


Briefly, Professor Cassel’s theory is that if a buyer 
of shares withdraws capital from other uses, the same 
amount will have gone to the seller, who will invest it ulti- 
mately (there may be a series of intermediate transactions) 
outside the Stock Exchange. He argues that no drain upon 
capital is therefore involved by the appearance of new 
shareholders, or by the borrowing of money for the pur- 
chase of shares, or by a rise in the price of shares. Hence, 
if none of these factors entails the withdrawal of capital 
from industry and trade, no combination of these factors 
can have such an effect. So he concludes that to endeavour 
to check speculation by raising Bank rates or fixing high 
rates for loans to the Stock Exchange, is not rational, but 
has the effect of directly stimulating loans for Stock 
Exchange purposes. The point which Professor Cassel does 
not seem to stress sufficiently is that in the passing of 
capital through the Stock Exchange, assuming that it is 
withdrawn by new buyers from industry and is put back 
eventually by the sellers, part of it drops off in the shape 
of commissions to dealers and brokers. Moreover, in so 
far as Stock Exchange booms lead to unsound industrial 
and trade promotions, which end in company failures, 
capital is withdrawn for productive uses and wasted, part 
of it going into the pockets of company promoters and part 
of it going down some unproductive “ drain.’? We com- 
mend Professor Cassel’s views to the Federal Reserve 
authorities in Washington. 


~ . * 


Our excuse for returning to the subject of Marconi £1 
shares is to give comfort to those shareholders who con- 
sider themselves unfairly treated in the offer of shares in 
Cables and Wireless, Ltd. By standing out of the merger 
Marconi £1 shareholders may find their shares more valu- 
able. Let us estimate what revenue the Marconi Company 
is likely to receive under the new alignment. It is necessary 
for this purpose to guess what ratio has been followed in 
the distribution of shares in the Communications Company 
as between the Cable Companies and Marconi. The officials 
will not disclose this ratio, but it is a fair guess that the 
same ratio has been followed as in the distribution of shares 
in Cables and Wireless, Ltd. In the Economist of April 
18th the revenue of Cables and Wireless was estimated at 


£3,365,000. The shares allocated to Marconi in Cables and 
Wireless, on the assumption that all shareholders effected 
the exchange, would have enabled the Marconi Company to 
draw £1,106,125, or nearly 33 per cent. of that estimated 
revenue of £3,865,000. Let us guess, therefore, that 
one-third of the shares in the Communications Company 
has been allotted to the Marconi Company in exchange for 
its communication assets. The estimated revenue of the 
Communications Company is £1,865,000—one-third of 
which is £621,666. The probable revenue of the Marconi 
Company is therefore as follows :— 





From Communications Co. aia ee £621,666 
From manufacturing and patent rights 750,000 
Total estimated Marconi revenue 1,371,666 
Deduct 7% on Marconi pref. shares ... 17,500 
1,354,166 

Deduct 10% on all ordinary capital ... 205,221 
£1,148,945 


After the whole of the ordinary share capital has received 10 
per cent., the preference and ordinary shares rank pari passu. 
The proportion of Marconi £1 shares to the total Marconi 
capital is 18.55 per cent. The Marconi £1 ordinary shares 
would therefore receive 18.55 per cent. of £1,149,112 = 
£213,160 plus the 10 per cent. dividend already credited 
of £42,719 = £255,879, which is about 60 per cent. on the 
£1 ordinary share capital. A similar calculation shows that 
the probable earnings on the 10s. ordinary share capital is 
also 60 per cent., but as the dividends paid on the 10s. 
ordinary shares are half the amount paid on the £1 ordinary 
shares, there is no escape from the logic that a £1 ordinary 
share of Marconi is worth double a 10s, share. The present 
prices are: for the £1 shares, £5 8-16, and for the 10s. 
shares, £4}. 
* * * 


Tin fell this week below £200 a ton—a level which has 
not been seen since 1928—and at the moment of writing is 
quoted at £202 7s. 6d. There is a popular impression that 
the Anglo-Oriental group was largely responsible for the 
recovery of the price of tin to over £230 in the autumn of 
1928, and that the recent slump is due to the failure or 
unwillingness of this group to support the market. The 
real trouble is that production is still in excess of consump- 
tion. The statistics published in the Anglo-Orienta] bulletin 
tell their own story. For the first quarter of 1929 the world 
supply is estimated at 41,431 tons, and world consumption 
at 38,407, an excess of supply of 3,024 tons. Consumption 
is apparently living up to expectation, but production is 
exceeding it. It is suggested that when the price of tin 
falls below £210 a ton, there is a drift of Chinese labour 
away from the Chinese-owned mines in Malay. As the ore 
takes from seven to eight weeks on the average to travel 
from mine to the smelter, the accuracy of this view cannot 
be tested until the July figures are published. Meanwhile, 
the share market, in view of the satisfactory increase in 
consumption, does not appear to be taking an alarmist view 
of the situation. No great volume of selling has taken 
place, and tin shares are at a level that should attract buyers 
at the first sign of a change in the metal market. 


* * * 


The blot on the otherwise excellent results of the Eagle 
Star and British Dominions for 1928 was the loss of 
£100,000 in the Marine Department. Premiums in this de- 
partment amounted to £791,348, claims to £730,600, and 
the Reserve Fund to £627,586. This objection accounts 
for the relatively high yield of 44 per cent. obtained on the 
Company’s £8 shares standing at 13}, but apart from the 
marine department the Company’s business is obviously 
prospering. The shares should begin to reflect this improve- 
ment. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 





INCREASED PROFITS. 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 





The second annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
S.W.1, on Thursday, April 18th, 1929, the Right Hon. Lord 
Melchett, P.C., D.Sc., F.R.S., chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. The secretary (Mr. P. C. Dickens) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the resolution for the increase of capital. 
The treasurer (Dr. W. H. Coates) read the auditors’ report. The 
report and accounts were taken as read. 

Lord Melchett said that the company had made considerable 
progress in profits and production, despite the fact that the 
general condition of trade in 1928 had not improved as had been 
anticipated. He was glad to observe. that there was a general 
improvement in trade. The products of the company were so 
widespread and universal] that the prosperity of the company 
was naturally related to the prosperity of the country. It was 
of the utmost satisfaction that in a year such as 1928 the pros- 
perity of 1.C.I. had been so considerably improved. 

While not desiring to introduce any political note, he felt 
he must refer to the Derating Act as a matter of outstanding 
importance to the industry of the country. He had always 
been a consistent supporter of a proposal which would remove 
from British industries a burden of about £26,000,000 per annum. 
The rating system in operation placed an intolerable weight 
upon the industries which were most depressed. The Derating 
Act had broken the vicious circle, and he felt sure it would 
prove one of the most fruitful means for the restoration of 
British industry. A curious accusation had been made against 
himself as one who supported a measure which was beneficial 
to industry for the sake of his own businesses. He would be a 
very bad chairman who did not look after the interests of his 
shareholders. With characteristic exaggeration and ignorance 
of figures it was alleged by this politician that the concerns in 
which he was interested would benefit to the extent of £600,000 
per annum. A careful calculation by experts had been made, 
and it was found that I.C.I. would benefit this year by approxi- 
mately £50,000, and in a full year by about £200,000. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The technical development of the company had proceeded 
with great results. The Billingham Works of Synthetic 
Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd., represented a very great achieve- 
ment, and he desired to pay a tribute to Colonel G. P. Pollitt and 
his able staff. When the present problem of construction at 
Billingham was completed the company would have an invest- 
ment there of rather more than £25,000,000. By the end of the 
present year the works—which is rather a city than a works— 
would be producing 2,500 tons per day of sulphate of ammonia 
and considerable quantities of other products. Next year the 
range would be still further extended by the addition of a 
number of other organic chemicals. At his old home at Win- 
nington practically the whole of the plant had been reorganized 
during the past two years, and the work had been carried out 
without interfering with the steady and normal output of the 
plant. The reconstruction had involved a capital expenditure of 
some £850,000 in 1928, but a satisfactory return on the outlay 
was anticipated with confidence, Indeed, it had been found that 
the saving in the Alkali section in 1928 gave a return of approxi- 
mately 22 per cent. on the average capital outlay during the 
last two years. In pursuance of development and research 
problems the new research station and farm at Jealott’s Hill 
Was nearing completion. This was one further stage in the 
company’s investigation of scientific problems affecting agricul- 
ture, and the results would benefit not only agriculture in this 
country but throughout the Empire. As an example of the 
beneficial effect of research upon the company’s activities he 
need only mention that the company held about 500 British 
patents, while British patent applications pending amounted 
to 215. ; 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


A year ago the company had 40,000 men and women in its 
employment. To-day it had approximately 53,000. At the present 
time, in pursuance of the Share Participation Scheme announced 
last year, employees of I.C.I. now held a total of 850,636 shares 
in the company. Relations with the Trades Unions continued to 
be of a close and cordial character. He had committed himself 
personally by signing the Report of the Melchett-Turner Con- 
ference to a recognition born of lifelong experience of the value 


of working together with the accredited representatives who 
organize labour. His experience as chairman of the Employers’ 
Group of the Melchett-Turner Conference convinced him that 
the responsible leaders of labour to-day were anxious to assist 
in the prosperity of industry, which was the only source from 
which those benefits could flow which could improve the posi- 
tion and life of those they so ably represent. The first elections 
for the seventy-one Works Councils had just been completed, 
and the interest displayed by the workers could be judged 
by the fact that there were only fifty-six unopposed returns out 
of a total of 287 wards, and that the percentage of voting was 
92.9. When he had finished his labours that morning he would 
that afternoon preside over the inaugural meeting of combined 
delegates of these Councils and place before them, as he had 
placed before the shareholders, the result of their efforts and 
their problems present and future. He did not think he was 
wrong in saying that this was the first time such a thing had 
ever been done. 


FINANCIAL RESUL¥S 

The annual meeting this year was being held nearly six 
weeks earlier than last year and it reflected great credit upon 
all concerned, including the auditors, that this had been possible. 
The printed report, which was already in the hands of the 
shareholders, enabled him to concentrate his speech upon 
particular points. The profits for the year amounted to the 
satisfactory total of £5,488,243, or an increase of £921,018 over 
those for 1927. The total earnings represented 10.47 per cent., 
or just over 2s. per £1 share on the Ordinary capital, and prac- 
tically 6 per cent. or 7d. per 10s. share on the Deferred capital. 
The year’s profits had been arrived at after meeting the cost of 
maintaining in the highest efficiency all plant and other pro- 
perties of the company. Referring to the liquidation of Nobel 
Industries, Ltd., he desired to pay a personal tribute to the 
results of Sir Harry McGowan’s investment policy, which had 
proved so shrewd and farsighted. The company had developed 
a new policy and created a precedent by a new method of 
providing for the contingency of the obsolescence upon 
machinery and buildings—a risk which should never be absent 
from the minds of those responsible for the conduct of large 
manufacturing enterprises. The total obsolescence reserves of 
the company were over £9,000,000 and this represented 22 per 
cent. of the total book value of the plant, machinery, and build- 
ings of the subsidiary companies. He felt sure that all would 
agree that this state of affairs was one of great strength. He 
had always been entirely in favour of building up financial 
resources from which plant could be replaced without difficulty 
or danger to the future prosperity of the concern. General 
Motors had recently spent nearly £6,000,000 in remodelling their 
plant for the production of some of their new models for this 
year. This sum had been accumulated by the company out of 
its profits. To build up the necessary financial resources it was 
essential that too large a proportion of profits should not be 
distributed immediately to shareholders, but should be retained 
to provide for capital appreciation. For the four years 1924-1927 
the I.G. Farbenindustrie had distributed an average percentage 
of profits of 52 per cent. The Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion in the United States had for the four years 1925-1928 dis- 
tributed 52 per cent., while last year the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had distributed 56 per cent. I.C.I. had only been in 
existence a short period of two years, and those had been years 
of difficulty in national industry. The dividend of 8 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares and 1} per cent. on the Deferred shares 
was equivalent to 12.875 per cent. on the old Ordinary shares of 
Brunner Mond and Co., as against 10} per cent. paid by that 
company for the year 1925-26 ; 12.875 per cent. as against 10 per 
cent. paid by Nobel Industries, Ltd., for the year 1925 ; 12.29 per 
cent. as against 10 per cent. for the year 1925 in the case of 
the United Alkali Co. A 3 per cent. increase in two years was 
a considerable achievement. Moreover, the precise figures to 
three points in the case of Brunner Mond and Nobel Industries 
showed how correct Sir Harry McGowan and himself had been 
when the merger was made. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME 


The company was, and intended to remain, the leader of 
the chemical industry in the British Empire, and they intended 
to hold their own in the industry in the competition of the 
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world, Their expenditure on additions and alterations at the 
factories of the subsidiary companies amounted in 1928 to 
approximately £8,000,000. This more than absorbed the amount 
raised by the issue of new capital in 1928. The greater part of 
the expenditure had been devoted to the extension of the fertiliser 
plants at Billingham, but some amounts had been absorbed by 
the reconstruction of various works in the Alkali section and 
the erection of new plant at the Ardeer Works of Nobel's. They 
anticipated a very satisfactory return—all additional income— 
from these capital additions when they came into production. 
During 1928 additional investments in associated and other in- 
dustrial companies amounted to approximately £2} millions. 
Part of this development was taking place in Australia and 
Canada, where in conjunction with powerful domestic and other 
interests they were consolidating and extending their position 
They already had remunerative interests there and looked 
to their future growth with great confidence. In a company with 
such vast and widespread enterprises and interests and with 
such universal demands for their products, which were con- 
tinually increasing, it was essential that there should be con- 
tinuous extension of factories and plant, stocks and credits. The 
constructional programme on fixed assets calls at the beginning 
of this year for more than £13,000,000. He would never be 
associated with a business which was not in a position to carry 
out the legitimate extension of a great industry. There was a 
great and growing market for their goods. Their selling 
organization, under the able direction of Mr. J. G. Nicholson, 
was Without equal. In such a business as theirs they must 
always be in a position at short notice to be able to take an 
interest in allied or suitable enterprises, either at home or any- 
where throughout the world. 


NEW ISSUE 

In order to enable their 160,000 shareholders—whose average 
holding was about £300—to take the fullest possible advantage 
of the new issue, and in view of the fact that all the money 
would not be required except in instalments spread through the 
year, they had decided to issue the new shares in the following 
manner: To the Preference shareholders, one new Preference 
share for every existing four Preference shares ; to the Ordinary 
shareholders, one new Ordinary share for every existing eight 
Ordinary shares; to the Deferred shareholders, one new Ordinary 
share for every existing sixteen Deferred shares. Shareholders 
of all classes would, in addition, be allowed to apply for any 
surplus of shares either Preference or Ordinary which might 
not be taken up by the exercise of the rights. The offer would 
be made to shareholders on the register at March 15th, 1929. 
The new Ordinary shares would rank for any interim dividend 
declared in respect of the year 1929 calculated on the amount 
paid up and from the due dates of the instalments. For th? 
final dividend for 1929 these new Ordinary shares would rank 
in full, thus giving a small bonus in this respect. The prices 
at which it was proposed to offer the shares were: Preference 
shares, 23s. per share, or a premium of 3s. per share, and 
Ordinary shares at 33s, 6d. per share, or a premium of 13s. 6d 
per share. The Preference shares at 23s. per share would pro- 
duce £5,072,184, and the Ordinary shares at 33s. 6d. per share 
would produce £10,078,235. The total amount of cash to be 
received by the company would therefore be £15,150,491. The 
total amount of premiums on these shares would be, approxi- 
mately, £4,500,000, which would immediately increase the exist- 
ing reserves of approximately £11,000,000 to over £15,000,000. 
The value of the rights on each old share was calculated at 5d. 
for the Preference, 83d. for the Ordinary, and 43d. for the 
Deferred shares. The date by which the acceptance of the new 
shares must be made was May 6th, when the first call of 5s. 
would be payable on both the Preference and the Ordinary 
Shares. The final call on the Preference would be payable on 
July 8th, and the final call on the Ordinary shares on 
November 4th. 





DEFERRED SHARES 

They had come to the conclusion that there should be no 
further issue of Deferred shares. The Deferred shares were 
created to represent the equity of the original shareholders in 
the merger in future potential profits latent in the organization 
and assets then in existence, but not fully remunerative. If 
that intention was to be fully effective, it followed that no 
further issue of Deferred shares would be justified except when 
they acquired other businesses containing within themselves 
similar potentialities. Further, on this occasion, as contraste1 
with last year, the Deferred shareholders were offered rights. 
To maintain the rates of dividend they were paying for the 
year 1928 would require in respect of the new capital for the 
year 1929 an additional distribution of £582,000. It was some- 
what early yet to speak of the prospects of trade for this year, 
but conditions were improving, and on the results already 
Known for the first quarter of the year he had no hesitation 
in saying that the growth of profits in 1929 on the capital 
already in their possession would be amply sufficient to take 
charge of the additional dividend requirement. Further, the 
£43 millions of uncompleted capital expenditure at the end of 
1928 would come gradually into production throughout the year 
1929 and yield them additional profits. The company had a 
balance of authorized but unissued capital of a little over 
£9,000.000 out of the £10,000,000 authorized last year. This was 


insufficient to cover the requirements of the new issue, which 
called for a total nominal amount of £10,427,000. 


It was there- 
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fore necessary to ask their sanction for a further increase in 
the authorized capital, and in the resolution which had already 
been read they asked permission to raise it by £20,000,000 in 
40,000,000 shares of 10s. each, subject to the Board’s power to 
consolidate these shares as and when necessary into £1 shares. 


PROSPECTS OF THE MERGER 


He was very proud indeed to be chairman of that company. 
He thought everyone connected with it in any capacity had 
an equal right to be equally proud of it. Two years ago I.C.I. 
was launched as the first great merger of its size in the country. 
They were now Satisfied that the chemical industry was going 
to act as an example for the salvation of the industries of this 
country. Their action had been justified. Their affairs showed 
a progressive improvement, yet they had not so far obtained 
by any means the full value and benefits of the merger. It 
would take at least another two years before the process of 
rationalization and concentration within their own organization 
would be completely carried through ; but anyone who sat, as 
he did, day by day surrounded by the most loyal band of co- 
workers and staff such as any man might be proud of, and sup- 
ported, as he knew he was, by the great majority of their vast 
company, could have no cause for hesitation or doubt as to 
the great future which lay before them. Making profits might 
be the acid test of success—this the company fulfilled—but they 
had a greater endeavour. It was to maintain the great industry 
for which they were responsible in its leadership in all parts 
of the Empire, with which they were getting daily into more 
and more complete contact—thus fulfilling the high mission 
which they had set themselves. 


SIR HARRY McGOWAN’S SURVEY 


Sir Harry McGowan (president), in seconding the resolution 
for the adoption of the accounts, said they reflected a most 
satisfactory result of a trading year. The publication prior to 
the meeting of the printed report was evidence of the company’s 
sincerity in stating that it would take the shareholders into its 
confidence to the maximum extent. He was sure that the share- 
holders would desire to join with him in congratulating the 
chairman upon the signal honour which had been conferred 
upon him. They would all agree that he was one of the out- 
standing commercial leaders in the country. In a little over 
two years all those engaged in conducting the affairs of the 
company had succeeded in developing the ‘“I.C.I. spirit,” which 
was a spirit of comradeship, of team work, of mutual respect 
and recognition of the part the company was playing in the 
development of the British Empire. Industrial conditions at 
home showed steady improvement, and it followed that with 
the company’s widespread activities it would participate to the 
full extent in that improvement. The progress reported in 1928 
had been fully maintained during the opening months of 1929. 
Overseas operations showed a gratifying development. The 
various companies which had been organized throughout the 
world were, without exception, justifying themselves. While 
giving the opportunity of more intensive sales efforts in all 
the company’s products, particularly in agriculture. The open- 
company’s turnover and profits. 

He had recently returned from a visit to America and 
Canada, and was specially gratified with the progress of the 
associated company, Canadian Industries, Ltd., which had 
recently decided upon the extension of its activities into the 
large and promising fields of heavy chemicals, fertilisers, &c. 
Mr. Todhunter, in Australia, was working on a scheme for the 
affiliation and amalgamation of the various concerns interested 
in heavy chemicals and fertilisers with the company’s own 
Australian interests. Mr. Nicholson had recently visited India 
and had formulated plans and constituted action which they all 
felt would in time result in stimulating increasing demands for 
the company’s products, particularly in agriculture. The open- 
ing up of Rhodesia, particularly in copper mining, called for 
increasing demands for goods of African Explosives and Indus- 
tries, Ltd., one half of whose capital was held by I.C.I. 

Another outstanding development was the formation of 
Scottish Agricultural Industries, Ltd., of which I.C.I, had the 
control. Most of the company’s products were either raw 
materials or semi-manufactured commodities for use in the 
production of other marketable goods, such as alkali soap, 
dyes for textiles, &c., and it must be realized that it would not 
be policy by any undue handicap in the price of goods to 
prejudice the user of the company’s intermediary products in 
its efforts to secure business. The company had always been 
ready to help its customers in the study of cheaper supplies 
and to place its expert knowledge at their disposal with a view 
to helping them reduce the cost to themselves of the materials 
they drew from the company. The company had pursued, and 
would pursue, a policy of selling at an economic price, and help- 
ing the buyer as far as it could with due regard to its respon- 
sibilities as trustees of the shareholders’ money. The formation 
of I.C.I. had led to an all-round reduction in the price and 
improvement in quality and service. It was the company’s firm 
intention to maintain and accelerate those advantages. In this 
Satisfactory state of affairs no small share had to be ascribed 
to the loyal work and enthusiasm of the staff and workers. 
With such a wonderful organization and with such a loyal and 
efficient staff of workers, he had no doubt as to the future of 
their great company. 

The resolutions to increase the authorized capital by 
£20,000,000 and to authorize the creation of £10,000,000 of 7 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each were approved. 


